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ELL, that,’’ observed 

(| Leo, and his voice was 

LLY by no means pleased, 

‘*that is capping the 

climax, adding insult to injury, 

rubbing it in! I’ll be~blamed 
if it isn’t!’’ 

It was not because Mrs. Ste- 
phen disagreed with him that 
she rose from her chair without 
answering, and went back to 
kneading the bread. It was 
because she could not think of 
anything suitable to say. Leo 
could. He was entirely ready to 
express himself. 

‘Of all the cool cheek,’’ he 
kept on, ‘“‘of all the downright, 
unqualified nerve! I1’d like to 
know just what he takes me for, 
anyway !’’ 

Then he subsided for the time 
being and reread the letter, his 
elbows jammed upon the table 
and his chin jammed into his 
two palms. 

He made comments from time 
to time. ‘‘ ‘Unable to face the 
world in the fierce struggle for 
existence,’ is she? Too bad 
about her!’”” A pause. ‘ ‘Ten- 
derly reared and has never known 
a privation’—then she’s got a 
heap to learn.’’ 

Another pause, and a page of 
the letter turned. ‘‘ ‘Has never 
had a care or a hardship’—then 
all I’ve got to say is that she 
doesn’t belong with us. ‘Has 
never had a want that has gone 
unsatisfied.’ Sixteen years old— 
and has never had a want that 
has gone unsatisfied!’’ His smile 
was distinctly grim. ‘*What a 
lot of experience the poor girl 
has missed, to be sure! ‘When 
you see her, you will lose your 
hearts to her’—well, I guess not ! 

‘*No, my beloved uncle,’’ he 
informed the letter, decisively, 
‘*We’ve got troubles of our own 
—and a fair damsel with an un- 
likely name like Geraldine, who 
is unable to face the world, who 
has never known a privation, 
has never had a care or a hard- 
ship, or a want that has gone 
unsatisfied, isn’t the sort of per- 
son to come to a rancho like 
this. We won’t have any ‘Ger- 
aldine’ in ours.’’ 

Thereupon he ceased his 
comments and read on in silence. When he 
had come to the end of the letter he folded it 
up. He sat with his arms locked across his 
broad chest and his head down. He was 
thinking, and his brows were drawn together. 
He stared at the table top. 

“‘ All that hard-luck story,’’ he said, after a 
while, ‘‘makes me very tired—it does! I don’t 
take much stock in hard luck—at least —’’ he 
hesitated. ; 

**At least,’’? suggested his mother, quietly, 
“‘not other people’s hard luck. Is that it?’’ 

‘*Well, ours,’’ he justified himself, ‘‘ours is 
different.’’ 

This was incontestably true. Leo went on. 
‘*Uncle Edgar is the victim of nothing on earth 
but his own shiftlessness—and father was the 
victim of uncle’s dishonesty. There isn’t any 
use mincing words. When a man is rearing his 
own daughter in luxury on money that belongs 
to some one else, and at the expense of others 
who are suffering for the very necessities, he is 
dishonest—neither more nor less!’’ 

It might have been simply because she still 
had nothing to say, or it might have been a 
deep and subtle policy founded upon long 
experience of her eldest son’s character that 
kept Mrs. Stephen quiet. She was putting 
the dough in the bread-pans now, and setting it 
aside to rise. Leo watched her mechanically, 
but he was thinking about something else. 

**I suppose,’? he began again, and his tone 
was a trifle less fierce, ‘‘I suppose it doesn’t 
follow that the girl is dishonest, too, because 
her father was. She may be a very decent sort 
—though her name is Geraldine.’’ If Mrs. 
Stephen smiled, her back was turned, and he 
did not know it. ‘‘Even supposing we were to 
get her here, she’d be no earthly use. She’d 
be in everybody’s way, and she’d be unhappy 
because we wouldn’t have time to sit round and 
— her. I’d like to know what she’d do 

re.’? 

He glanced round the adobe kitchen and 
then out of the open door, across the wide, 
dreary valley. ‘‘I expect she’d find it more or 




















lI. THE WOODEN BOX. 


less of a change from a San Francisco young 


ladies’ boarding-school. I wonder if she 
wouldn’t, though ?’’ 

There appeared to be something in the idea 

that appealed to his sense of the ludicrous. 
. ‘I wonder,’’ he suggested, ‘‘what she’d be 
likely to think of an aunt that cooks for her 
family, and sweeps and scrubs; and of a cousin 
who digs potatoes and feeds pigs and cleans out 
stables and milks cows,—when he isn’t plodding 
at office work in a small far West town,—same 
as me?” He enjoyed that notion a moment. 
“It would be almost worth while bringing her 
on to see.’’ 

He heard a whistle outside. A boy rode up 
to the door, slid from his small bronco’s bare 
back, turned the animal loose with a slap on its 
withers, and came into the house. 

Here was some one else for Leo to express 
himself to. ‘‘I say, Dickard! Tell us what 
you think about this.’’ 

‘**Tell us,’’ responded Richard, “‘what this 
we’re to think about is,’’ and he sat upon a 
corner of the table, drumming his bare heels 
against a leg. 

His big brother showed the folded letter. 
“It’s a letter from your Uncle Edgar,’’ he 
said. Richard stopped the drumming and looked 


angry. 

“Say anything about paying up what he 
owes ?’”’ he inquired. 

‘Not at all,’’ Leo answered. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, he wants us to take his daughter off his 
hands—name of Geraldine, age sixteen, never 
known a hardship or a care or an unsatisfied 
want. ’’ 

He waited for comments, but Richard was 
not much given to words, and said, only, ‘“‘Go 
on.”” 

“You see,’’ continued Leo, ‘‘Uncle Edgar, 
having made a mess, in the long run, of every- 
thing he’s ever tried, and having gone through 
all his own money and everything he could 
scrape out of father, too, is broke—dead broke, 
he says. So he thought he’d like to go up to 
the Klondike. He’s sure he will retrieve his 











ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


‘‘IF THEY STRIKE THAT! ”’ 
SAID LEO. 


fortunes, and then, he assures us, he’ll pay us 
all that he owes. 
what we would think about it, though. He 
has already gone, and he has left his daughter 
in the boarding-school, where she’s been all 
these years. He’s careful to tell us that it is 
the most expensive one in the city, too. Her 
tuition —’’ 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Richard. His oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an education were meager, 
but he never let any of them slip. Leo ex- 
plained, and then resumed: 

‘Her tuition is paid for until the end of this 
month, and she’s got ten dollars besides. Out- 
side of that she’s penniless. 
he managed to scrape up just enough to pay 
his fare to Alaska, and he hasn’t another cent 
in the world. If we don’t send for the girl she 


will either starve or be turned over toa charita- | 


He informs us of it in the 
He takes it for granted 


ble institution. 
coolest possible way. 
we’ll send for her.’’ 

‘*Has she her railroad ticket?’’ Richard 
asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Leo. ‘“‘She’s got just ten dollars. 
We are to send for her, and support her, I 
suppose, in the luxury she’s been used to, for 
the rest of her natural life.’’ 


Richard looked about the room, very much as | 


his brother had done. ‘‘Much luxury she’d get 
here!’’ he observed. Then he asked, ‘‘ Are you 
going to send for her ?’’ 

The look which Leo turned upon him was a 
withering one. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he assured him, 
ironically, ‘‘of course, rightaway! I’ll just go 
over to my bank in town and draw out a thou- 
sand or two and tell her to use what she needs 
and spend the rest. Send for her? Why, of 
course!’’ He stood up and put the letter in his 
pocket. Then he grew serious again. 

‘‘TIf I had fifty dollars to my name,” he 
stated, ‘‘I’d either hire a Mexican to help 
around the ranch, so that I wouldn’t have to 
do two men’s work myself, or I’d take the 
stenography lessons I must take before I can 
get anything like a respectable salary. There 





He hasn’t waited to see | 


Uncle Edgar says | 
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are forty-eleven things to be 
done with fifty dollars besides 
sending for a city cousin and 
having another mouth to feed.’’ 
Then he went out of the 
house in the direction of the 
cow-shed, making shift at hum- 
ming atune. But he was wor- 
ried, and he had good reason 
to be. The load he was carry- 
ing was heavy for the shoul- 
ders of a boy of eighteen. The 
family which had looked to him 
for support ever since his father 
had died, a year before, was fairly 
large: There were his mother 
and Richard, who was fourteen, 
Mary, who was eight, and Jack, 
whose years were three. 

They had all of them been poor 
enough, even at the best of times. 
And the best of times had been 
the two years before Mr. Ste- 
phen had died, when he was 
postmaster and Leo was clerk in 
the town near by, an isolated 
frontier town, half-Mexican, 
half-white, a good hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad. But 
now they were very poor, for the 
father’s small salary was gone, 
Leo’s was far from large, and 
the seasons had been bad and 
dry, so that the stony ground of 
the few acres of land in the creek 
bottom had given forth but little 
increase. It was only downright 
hunger that Leo had not yet had 
to see his mother and the children 
face. But many a time in the 
winter, when the thermometer 
had been far below zero, they 
had suffered for want of proper 
clothes. 

Leo remembered this now, as 
he went out into the summer 
evening to do what work he could 
round the place, for he was 
rancher at odd hours as well as 
clerk at regular ones. Now he 
was expected not only to add 
another member to the family, 
and support her, but to burden 
himself with a debt in order to 
bring her. 

“*Doesn’t it strike you as about 
the supremest cheek ?’’ he asked 
the orange-colored cur that was 
following him round. But the 
cur was not listening. His ears 
—one white, the other chocolate 
brown and much torn — were 
pricked forward, and he was looking down the 
road. He heard something which Leo also 
presently heard. It was the barking of other 
dogs. A tentative bark escaped from Nibs. 
Then he was off, yapping his loudest. 

The cause of it all came into sight. It wasa 
runaway, a buckboard drawn by two broncos. 
There were two men in the wagon, and one 
was straining hard upon the reins, but to no 
avail. At one place, almost in front of the 
Stephen house, there was a sharp turn in the 
road, and a great boulder jutted out. 

‘*If they strike that!’’ said Leo aloud, as he 
| ran; and it was exactly what they did do. 

The buckboard flew into sticks and splinters, 





| the horses pulled at the traces, kicking and 
| plunging, and then, breaking loose, bore off 
| toward the creek, splashed through it and 
were gone. 

The damage done, when Leo took stock of it, 
was a man much stunned, another with a 
broken arm, a totally wrecked buckboard, and 
a large box spilled out upon the ground. 

When the man with the broken arm had been 
helped into the house, and the other had aided 
Leo to carry in the box, which he would not 
leave in the roadway for even a moment, there 
was a consultation; and the result of it was 
that the man with the broken arm took the one 
scrawny cow-pony which belonged to the 
Stephen family, and rode back to the town, his 
arm in a sling until a surgeon there could put it 
into splints. 

The other man, whose name was Hornsby, 
decided to stay over for the night, and Richard 
was sént off on foot to see if the runaways 
were anywhere to be found. 

They turned out to be not more than a mile 
away, having wound themselves up by the 
dragging reins in a juniper bush. Richard 
brought them back triumphantly, and stabled 
them in the corral. Leo helped him. 

**Nice sort of customer, that Mr. Hornsby,’’ 
commented Richard, as they gave the horses 
oats. ‘‘I’m rather glad he’s going to stay. 
But what’s he got in that wooden box of his 











































































































that he acts so like a hen with one chick about 
the thing ?’’ 

‘*Valuable papers,’’ answered Leo. ‘‘Got 
something to do with the reservoir they’re 
building over at Lomas Prietas.’’ Richard did 
not know much about the reservoir, or about a 
place of a half-dozen mud houses, some fifty 
miles away; but he was satisfied. 

They went back to the house and sat round 
while the traveller ate his ranch supper of 
baeen and eggs and biscuits and coffee, and 
made himself so entertaining that Richard let 
his lessons go, for once, and even Leo took an 
evening off, and did not toil over the big journals 
and ledgers which he brought home daily from 
his office. 

Nothing more was said about the box. It 
stood in a corner of the tiny sitting-room, and 
now and then Hornsby’s eyes wandered toward 
it. But when bedtime came he hesitated. ‘‘Is 
any one going to stay in here?’’ he asked Leo. 

“I am,”’ Leo said. ‘‘You are to have my 
cot. I sleep here—on the floor. I’ll put the 
mattress directly beside the box if you want 
me to.’’ 

Mr. Hornsby was satisfied, and before long 
the lights in the little adobe were all out, and 
every one was asleep, although outside Nibs 
was barking furiously at something—one of the 
polecats, probably, that were the chief annoy- 
ance of his life. 

Leo was on the floor where his hand, if he 
had thrown it out, would have struck against 
the heavy little padlocked chest. 

It might have been an hour that he slept. It 
might have been much more. But he was 
awakened by the flash of a lantern in his face. 
He opened his eyes with 
the light shining in them. 
It blinded him at first, 
and he could not see; but 
he sat up with a spring. 
T'wo masked men were 
standing near him with 
revolvers in their hands. 
‘The revolver of one was 
at Leo’s head. 

**Keep quiet!’ said 
the man. He spoke in 
a. whisper. 

**T don’t know about 
that,’’ answered Leo, 
bat falling into a whis- 
per, too. ‘‘ What are 
yeu after here? If you 
think there’s a dollar to 
be got out of this house 
you’re fooled -- that’s 
all.’ He was made 
brave by the very knowl- 
edge of that fact. Pov- 
erty has its own advan- 
tages, and one of them 
is that a burglar is not 
very terrifying when 
there is nothing for him 
to take. Leo was even 
conscious of being sur- 
prised that the men should have taken the 
trouble to come to a house so well known to be 
poor. 

Yet it was nothing less than a grin of 
contempt that showed on the mouth below the 
mask. Leo could see it by the light of the 
lantern, which the other man held. 

‘*That’s all right, but it won’t go down,”’ they 
said. 

Leo was losing temper. The shining steel 
barrel in front of his eyes was exasperating. 
Suddenly he raised his hand and struck it 
aside. Instantly it was back in place, and the 
man was warning him that if he did that again 
he would be shot. The one with the lantern 
came a little nearer. 

‘*Now see here,’’ he said, confidentially. 
‘*We want that little box there, and we’re going 
te have it, sabe? I am going to tote it out, 
and he is going to hold that gun at your head 
while I do it. Lf you make a sound he’ll shoot. 
And that will be the end of you !’’ 

The affair began to strike Leo as serious 
now. ‘“‘But what did they want of a box of 
old papers that could not do them any good ?’’ 
he demanded, wrathfully, strongly tempted 
again to strike up the annoying, glistening 
barrel. 

‘* “Old papers!’ ’? sneered the man, in a tone 
of infinite contempt. ‘‘We haven’t been wait- 
ing six months for this chance, just to stand 
and look at it now.’’ 

He started for the box, and then some new 
thoughts came into Leo’s head. He remembered 
the weight of it when he had helped to lift it; 
he remembered the owner’s anxiety. Would 
there have been that weight, would there have 
been that anxiety, if only papers had been in 
the box? Would these men have been waiting 
six months for ‘‘this chance’’—whatever it 
might be? It was money that was in the box. 
He knew it—and he had said he would: take 
care of it. 

Leo looked at the little ring of shining steel 
with the black hole in the center, so close to 
his face. He drew a deep breath. Then he 
let it out in one loud call for help, as he struck 
up the man’s arm and dropped. 

There was a report, a flash in his face, dark- 
ness and the seurrying of feet, the throwing 
open and banging of doors. 

It was a moment before Leo could realize 
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that he was not hurt. There was a smarting 
powder burn on his forehead, but that was all. 
Hornsby had struck a mateh and was holding 
it in his face; his mother was bending over 
him; Jack was howling in terror and clinging 
to her skirts; Mary was there, scared and big- 
eyed; and Richard, striking another match and 
lighting a candle, was looking along the wall 
for the bullet-hole. 

The box had been moved only a few feet. 
Leo gave a brief explanation of what had hap- 
pened. ‘‘I don’t know what’s in’ your box,’’ 
he ended by saying to Mr. Hornsby, ‘‘but if it’s 
so popular with the desperadoes you’d better 
leave me a six-shooter to guard it with for the 
rest of the night.’’ 

The six-shooter was given him, but the only 
members of the household who slept again that 
night were Leo himself and the small Jack, 
who was taken into his mother’s bed. 

Leo had gone on his way to town the next 
morning before the team which had been sent 
out from there, and which was to take Mr. 
Hornsby on his way, drove up to the door. 
Mr. Hornsby took his seat beside the driver, 
the box was stowed carefully under the seat 
and covered by a tent-fly, brown with dust and 
age; the two runaway broncos, meek and quiet 
now, were brought out and tied behind, to be 
led ignominiously to the journey’s end; and the 
outfit drove off down the road. 

Richard stood on the steps of the kitchen 


sigh. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, as they disappeared 
and he turned back into the house, “the papers 





may strike him as valuable, but Leo’s life 
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strikes me as being more so. The next time 
Mr. Hornsby comes this way I hope he’ll 
leave his wooden box at home. And I know,’’ 
he added, ‘‘who that man that’s driving is. 
It’s the deputy sheriff from town.’’ 

It was three days later that Leo, coming 
home at sunset and sitting down to supper, 
took out his pecketbook, went through it with 
elaborate deliberation, separated a small paper 
from the others, and handed it to his mother. 
Mrs. Stephen opened it. It was a check for 
fifty dollars. 

‘*Hornsby sent it,’’ Leo explained, as off- 
handed as if he were receiving fifty dollars every 
day of his life. ‘Said I’d saved them a good 
many times that amount the other night. They 
were taking that box up to pay the workmen 
on the reservoir. There were a couple of thou- 
sand dollars in it—more or less.” 

There was a question which Mrs. Stephen 
would have liked to ask, but she was a wise 
mother, as well as a woman of tact. Mary, 
however, was not so circumspect. If there was 
something she wanted to know, she stated it. 
“Going to get a greaser to help you now?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Or are you going to take lessons 
in stenography ?’’ 

She hoped for the former. Digging in the 
vegetable-garden was not at all to her taste. 
But Leo was not communicative. 

**Don’t know,’’ he answered. ‘‘You can’t 
plan out the disposal of a large fortune all at 
onee.’’ 

The tone discouraged further questioning, but 
Mary was unsatisfied ; and later, when Leo was 
at his desk, bending over account-books, hard 
at work and deaf to all the world, she took 
up the subject again. She and Richard were 
studying at opposite ends of the kitchen table. 

“*I say, Diek,’’ she began, in an undertone. 
‘What do you think Leo is going to do with 
all that?’’ Richard’s nose was buried in a 
history. He did not raise it; and Mary formed 
her opinion of the exasperating nature of boys. 

“*Quien sabe ?’’ he answered. ‘‘When he 
gets ready I guess he’! let you know.”’ 

The following evening the prophecy was 
fulfilled. Leo was ready. He let them know. 
**T wouldn’t wonder if we’d havea new member 
of the family some time in the next ten days,’’ 
he said. Mary’s knife and fork went down 





with a clatter. Visions rose before her of 


the tomatoes that needed picking from the 
smelly, prickly vines. She would not have to 
do it now. 

‘*A Mexican ?’’ she said. 

Leo laughed at his small sister as he shook 


HE Rey. Alexander 
Ramsey, like some of 
the early disciples, 
was a fisherman before he 
became a fisher of men, and he has never lost 
any of his love for the gentle art of angling. 
He had not been six weeks in charge of his 
first parish among the hills of western Con- 
necticut when he discovered Beaver Brook, a 
sparkling trout stream some three miles from 
the village. Into its alluring pools he determined 
to drop a hook at the earliest opportunity. 
Behold him, then, setting forth one dewy 
May morning, in an old-fashioned, mud - 
spattered phaeton, drawn by a spirited young 
mare, both willingly lent by Deacon Gould, 
who considered the best animal in his stable 
none too good for the young minister. Mrs. 
Ramsey, who had some gift with her pencil, 
went, too, prepared to sketch while her husband 


door and looked after them. He heaved a} fished. 


Beyond the red bridge which spans Beaver 
Brook, at the foot of Powder-House Hill, Mr. 
Ramsey turned into an open pasture beside the 
road, and began to un- 
harness the mare. Un- 
fortunately he knew 
little ‘or’ nothing about 
horses, and he stripped 
off the harness, bridle 
and: all, before turning 
back to the carriage to 
look for the halter. 

The mare, finding her- 
self thus unexpectedly 
at liberty, and feeling 
the exhilaration of the 
spring morning, kicked 
up her heels and can- 
tered gaily away to the 
middle of the pasture. 

Armed with the hal- 
ter, Mr. Ramsey set out 
in pursuit. But the cap- 
ture proved more difficult 
than’ he had expected. 
The mare, feeding plac- 
idly, with a _ perfect 
simulation of indiffer- 
ence to his movements, 
would let him approach 
within arm’s length, and 
then plunge off again 
with a sort of mischie- 
vous delight. Mr. Ramsey 
would thereupon patiently coil up his -halter 
again and follow her. 

Half an hour passed in the rather monoto- 
nous repetition of this performance, until Mrs. 
Ramsey, tiring at last of the amusement she 
had at first derived from her husband’s diffi- 
eulties, came to his aid. 

With her assistance the mare was penned up 
in one corner of the pasture; but at the moment 
when success seemed assured, the perverse 
creature leaped a low stone wal] into a pasture 
which seemed larger than the first, and was 
partly filled with underbrush and clumps of 
trees 





+ WOULD LET HIM 


‘*You go back to the carriage, Mary,’’ said 
Mr. Ramsey, mopping his perspiring forehead, 
‘‘and see that no one makes off with that. I'll 
have another try for this exasperating animal, 


to the nearest farmhouse. ’’ 

The chase now became more active, for the 
minister’s temper was aroused, and the best 
part of the day—for angling—was passing. 

He abandoned strategy and pursued the mare 
hotly and rashly from one end of the pasture to 
the other. She led him into swampy places, 
where he sank nearly to his knees; through 
| thick and tangled underbrush, which tore his 
| clothing ; through matted grass, that tripped 

his tired feet. His hands and face were 
| scratched with brambles and soiled with dirt 
| and grass stains. 

After the manner of fishermen, he had worn 
| his oldest and roughest clothing and a very 
| battered slouch hat, but they were by this 
| time so torn and mud-bespattered that disrepu- 
| table was too mild a word to apply to them. 

After another half-hour of this business Mr. 
| Ramsey, spent and exasperated, gave up the 
| chase, and seeing from a rise of ground the 
| gables of a farmhouse not far distant, he bent 

his steps in that direction in search of assist- 
| ance, 

Now the house belonged to a farmer named 
| Bodfish, and within its kitchen Mrs. Bodfish, 
one of the most faithful and devoted members 
of Mr. Ramsey’s church, and withal one of 
the best and sweetest of women, was going 
cheerily about her morning’s work. 

And she was thinking of Mr. Ramsey as she 
worked—thinking how fortunate the ‘‘ White 
Church’’ was to find so satisfactory a successor 
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his head. ‘‘No, it’s not a Mexiean,’’ he told 
her with emphasis. ‘‘It’s an American,—age 
sixteen,—never known a hardship or a care or 
am unsatisfied want,— name of Geraldine. I 
sent for her to-day.’’ 





to dear old Parson Hub- 
bard, and picturing to her- 
self the surprise and delight 
of the young minister and 
his wife when they should see the new set of 
furniture the parish was planning to put into 
the parsonage parlor. 

To Mrs. Bodfish, thus happily employed, 
suddenly appeared the terrifying vision of a 
ragged and dirty man erossing the yard and 
coming toward the house. 

Her one overmastering weakness was a fear of 
tramps, and never had she seen a more unmis- 
takable specimen. The melody of ‘‘ Hebron,” 
which she was softly humming, died in her 
throat; she grew faint and her head swam 
dizzily. Her husband and her two sons were 
in a field half a mile from the house, and this 
tramp would be able to rob and murder her 
unmolested. 

But as the man turned toward the door of the 
shed, or ‘‘summer kitchen,’’ Mrs. Bodfish’s 
wits returned to her, and she saw how the 
villain might be circumvented. 

Softly hurrying across the kitchen, she shot 
the bolt which fastened the door leading into 
the shed. Then she seized a bunch of keys 
from a near-by nail, slipped out of the house, 
ran round to the back door, through which the 
tramp had disappeared, closed it, pushed a key 
into the lock and turned it. 

Leaving it dangling there with its rusty 
fellows, she ran back into the house, seized the 
dinner-horn, and proceeded to draw from it 
such wails of distress and shrieks of alarm as 
no one would have supposed that monotonous 
instrument capable of producing. She blew 
until breath and strength both failed, and then 
sank down on the back steps to wait the coming 
of Mr. Bodfish and the boys. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ramsey had entered the shed 
and begun knocking upon the kitchen door. 
He rapped vigorously again and again, but met 
with no response. 

All at once the sound of Mrs. Bodfish’s 
energetic performance upon the dinner - horn 
reached his ears, and he determined to go out 
into the yard in search of the instrumentalist. 
To his surprise, he found the door at which he 
had come in shut and locked. 

He went back to the kitchen door and tried 
that. It was locked, too. Wrought up to a 
high pitch of excitement, his confused and tired 
brain began to recall stories of robbery and 
violence done upon victims trapped in lonely 
farmhouses. He shouted, beat upon the door, 
and threw himself heavily against it, but it 
was fast. And still the dinner-horn shrieked 
dismally without. 

The panic- stricken minister now sought 
escape by the only -window in the shed, in 
front of which stood a rusty old cooking-stove. 
Upon this infirm relic he serambled, and 
endeavored to raise the window. In the midst 
of his exertions one of the legs gave way, the 
stove toppled, and Mr. Ramsey caught hastily 
at a shelf to regain his balance. ‘ 

The shelf was merely a board laid upon 
brackets, and leaded with empty bottles and 
flower-pots. It gave way at once, and down 
eame the stove, the shelf and the wretched 
minister among the ruins of shattered glass 


| and pottery. 
and if I can’t catch her alone, I’ll go for help | 


At this juneture Mr. Bodfish, accompanied 
by George and Nathan, came running into the 
yard, responsive to the call of the horn. 

‘*What under the sun’s the matter, mother ?’’ 
he shouted, hearing the crash in the shed, and 
beholding his wife pale and limp on the steps. 

‘*A tramp!’’ she gasped. ‘‘I locked him in 
the summer kitchen !’’ 

‘‘Nathan,’’ shouted his father, ‘‘go into the 
house and get your gun! George and I will 
get our hay-forks, and I guess we’ll be enough 
for the fellow.”’ 

Thus armed, the three men approached the 
summer kitchen. It was a dramatic moment. 
Mr. Bodfish unlocked the door and threw it 
open. 

‘*Hands up!’’ he shouted, while Nathan 
presented his gun threateningly at the man who 
appeared within. 

‘*What is the meaning of this outrage?’’ 
demanded Mr. Ramsey, angrily. His slouch 
hat had fallen off, and as he stepped out into 
the sunlight the recognition was simultaneous. 

Mrs. Bodfish, aghast at the thought of the 
humiliation to which she had subjected her 
beloved minister, threw her apron over her head 
and fled sobbing into the house. The men 
were not long in explaining matters, and Mr. 
Bodfish was profuse in his apologies. 

For them the affair ended in a hearty laugh, 
but the delicacy of Mrs. Bodfish’s position--was 
felt by themall. It was Mr. Ramsey’s tact 
that saved the situation. He went back to his 
wife, whom he found calmly employed upon 


























her sketch-book, and sent her to call on Mrs. 
Bodfish, while he, with the assistance of the 
farmer and his sons, recaptured the mare, now 
ready enough to be caught. 

‘Then they returned to the farmhouse, where 
the minister’s wife had found means of conso- 
lation for Mrs. Bodfish. 

Red-eyed but smiling, the little woman met 
them, and insisted that the Ramseys should 
stay to dinner. 

It was a cheerful meal. No one spoke of the 
unfortunate episode of the morning. The talk 





was of the affairs of church and farm and 
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countryside, and when it was over the Ramseys 
and Bodfishes were as old and tried friends. 

As fishing trips go, the minister had reason 
to consider this a success. True, he brought 
home no fish, but that often happens. The 
next Sunday Rufus Bodfish, who had not been 
to church for ten years, came with his wife to 
hear the young parson preach. He came 
again, and before Mr. Ramsey left the White 
Church for a larger parish, he had the satis- 
faction of saluting as ‘‘deacon’’ Rufus Bodfish, 
the man who on their first meeting had stood 
ready to run hira through with a hay-fork. 
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HE joys of travel are many, and any 
attempt to estimate their comparative 


value would be futile. This depends partly 
on the temperament of the wanderer, and 
partly on the particular form of observation for 
which his previous studies have prepared him. 

Few, however, can fail to appreciate the 
special charm of color, and to realize in all its 
fulness this crowning delight, the lover of 
gorgeous hues must find his way to the coral 
islands of the Pacific. ‘There heaven and earth, 
and the water that is under the earth, combine 
to spread for him a feast which, like a fairy 
banquet of old, can make him forget for a season 
home and all the trammels of civilization, and 
feel that he could dwell forever with those 
happy, singing islanders amid their - still 
lagoons. As the sun shoots up from the hori- 
zon and darts his beams through the glassy 
waters, the coral reef below becomes a mighty 
prism breaking up the light into a myriad 
glorious hues, each of which imbues a rivulet 
of the deep with its splendor. 

It was among such scenes as 
these, about eleven years ago, 
that I made my way, accom- 
panied by my brother and a 
young daughter, to perhaps the 
fairest of all the islands, Upolu 
in the Samoan group, well 
known to English - speaking 
people as the chosen home of 
one beloved equally as a man 
and a writer, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The condition of affairs at the 
time of our arrival at Apia, the 
capital of Upolu, and of the so- 
called Samoan kingdom, was 
disturbed. 
est powers of the West had 
found themselves involved in 
the disputes of this tiny monarchy. 








American, 
English and German traders, not to speak of 
missionaries, had established themselves within 
its limits as landowners, as merchants or as 
teachers, and had invoked the aid of their 


respective governments to maintain 
acquired by treaty or by purchase. 

Toadd to the complication, the Samoans were 
divided among themselves. One king, Malietoa 
Laupepa, was acknowledged by the Europeans 
and Americans as possessing the best hereditary 
right; another, Mataafa, had at least as power- 
ful a following among the native chiefs, and 
had established himself in a camp or village in 
the hills, where no one seemed particularly 
anxious to attack him. There was a third 
claimant, son of a chief commonly called the 
‘‘German King,’’ as he had once been selected 
by a German consul as supreme ruler; but the 
son, Tamasese, although a fine young fellow, 
was wisely playing a waiting game, and his 
aspirations toward royalty appeared to be fairly 
well satisfied by the possession of a military 
uniform which the said consul had presented 
to his deceased father. 


rights 


In a Peculiar Household. 


HESE disputes are fortunately matters of 

the past, since, by a treaty ratified Jan- 
uary, 1900, the Germans annexed the two 
larger Samoan islands, Upolu and Savaii, 
while the Americans added Tutuila, with its 
fine harbor, Pango-pango, and some smaller 
islands to their ‘‘white man’s burden.’’ By the 
Same agreement the Tonga and Savage islands 
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passed under the protectorate of Great Britain. | 
To return to Samoa as we knew it. No| 
matter who might ultimately govern the islands, 


the three powers had wisely agreed that the | 
most pressing business was to settle individual 

















Britannic Majesty’s commissioner, Mr. Bazett 
Haggard, brother to the novelist. 

His dwelling was a roomy wooden bungalow 
known as Ruge’s Buildings, surrounding a 
courtyard and overshadowed by luxuriant tropi- 
cal trees. He had set apart the main building 
for the use of my daughter and myself, while 
he and my brother occupied rooms to the rear 
of the courtyard. Our household was peculiar, 
consisting of an Indian cook and factotum called 
Abdul and a couple of Samoan boys. Every 
night we ladies, with our maid, were locked in, 
and the servants locked out of our part of the 
house—an arrangement which gave a strange 
but not unpleasant sense of isolation. 

Ruge’s Buildings soon became the scene of a 
most amusing series of entertainments, the first 
of which, occurring the very night of our arrival, 
will always hold a prominent place in our recol- 
lections. Mr. Haggard had invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson to dinner, and we were then 
introduced to those who were speedily reckoned 
not as mere acquaintances, but 
as genuine friends. 

It is needless to describe one 
so familiar to every reader 
through pen and pencil por- 
traits, yet I cannot but recall 
his picturesque figure as he first 
appeared before us, dressed in 
white with a scarlet sash, with 
thin, sunburned face, bright 
eyes, and rather long, dark 
hair. 

The large, sparsely furnished 
room, the dusky attendants, the 
lively conversation and merry 
laughter all seemed thoroughly 
congenial to him. A sly 
twinkle in his eyes greeted 
every opening for a jest; and 








he had an inimitable way of | 


making fun of his companions in a few words, 
at which the most sensitive could not possibly 
have taken offense. 

We soon made acquaintance with all the 


notables, white and colored, of the locality, and | 


were amused to find in how many ways the 
tribes of the Pacific resembled the European 
chiefs and leaders of feudal days. King Malietoa 
was attended by a ‘‘talking man,’’ or court 
orator, and a jester, like the Austrian duke in 
“The Talisman.’? The tulafale, or talking 
man, is a prominent character in every Samoan 
assembly, and his must be a very desirable office 
among people who are prepared with orations 
on all possible occasions. 

To the king’s jester I owe a debt of heartfelt 
gratitude. The king gave us a banquet, which 
we ate seated on the ground round a table-cloth 
of banana leaves. Native delicacies abounded, 
such as a sucking pig which had been wrapped 
in leaves and baked between hot stones buried 
in the earth; pigeons, fish, yams, taros, and 
even a rather ghastly -looking large worm, 
which was obtainable only at certain seasons, 
and highly esteemed. 

Most of the food was excellent, but the trying 
part was that etiquette obliged his dusky 
majesty to hand me, in his fingers, a portion of 
the various viands placed before him. I fortu- 
nately discovered that of the jester’s pranks 
the one regarded as most amusing was theft of 
food from the feast, and as he squatted just 
behind me I was able to slip the royal benefac- 
tions into his hands, to my own relief and his 
high gratification. 

Mr. Haggard and Mr. Stevenson soon gave 
us to understand that while official duty led us 
to pay our first respects to the acknowledged 
king, we should gain a much better idea of 
island manners and customs if we could con- 
trive a visit to the rebel chieftain, Mataafa. 





















him a visit, accompanied by ‘“‘ladies of his 
family.” To this a courteous reply was 
speedily returned, and most elaborate arrange- 
ments were made to conceal our departure from 
the inhabitants of Apia. 

Mr. Stevenson, his stepson, Mr. Osbourne, 
and his stepdaughter, Mrs. Strong, with their 
attendants, lay in hiding near a ford, where 
my brother and I joined them casually, as if in 
the course of an afternoon excursion. Then we 
rode up the hill and through thick, dark forests, 
tangled with creepers and carpeted with sensi- 
tive plants, in the true romantic style dear to 
Tusitala, the ‘‘ Teller of Tales,’”? who loved to 
imagine himself back in the Jacobite days. 

The path was barred from time to time by 
pig fences, upright wooden pests two or three 
feet high, placed where gaps occurred in the 
rough enclosure walls, and sometimes further 
fortified with piles of rough 
stones. 

We approached the would-be 
royal village toward sunset, and 
were received first by a man 
beating a wooden drum at the 
roadside, then by the civil popu- 
lation, who turned out en masse 
to welcome us with their soft- 
sounding ‘‘ Talofa,’’ or ‘* Loving 
greeting,”” and ultimately by 
the ambitious Mataafa himself, 
surrounded by his military re- 
tainers. 

These were fine-looking men, 











disdainfully rejected five times by the chief 
warrior before he could be induced to drink it, 
and then he had to receive it five times in 
compensation. This performance dated from 
days when, the supply being scanty, the head 
captain would refuse his share for the sake 
of his king. 

A cup of kava was poured over a stone, 
which was placed in a prominent position 
among the chiefs, as representing one of the 
kingly names borne by Mataafa. Then an aged 
| chief simulated a sudden and severe malady, 
land was well massaged by his friends,—a 
| remedy in frequent use among Samoans,—after 
| which he was given kava and instantly restored 
| to health. 

Other symbolic performances were gone 
through, after which we were introduced to 
the various chiefs, bade farewell to our hospi- 
table entertainers, and rode back 
to Apia much delighted with our 
expedition. 

Mr. Stevenson arranged for us, 
on one occasion, a very character- 
istic entertainment. He invited 
us to a luncheon party, at which 
all the dishes were cooked in 
native fashion, somewhat as else- 
where described, but served in 
accordance with the prejudices of 
white folk. 

The attendants appeared in 
gala attire, which implied addi- 
tiénal adornment of flowers and 














who, unlike Malietoa’s regiment, 
adhered to the native costume, 
generally a lava-lava, or loin-cloth, and a gar- 
land of foliage or flowers rgund the neck. 
Mataafa’s dwelling was a good specimen of 
a native chief’s house. Strong posts and cross- 
beams supported a high-pitched roof of carefully 
interwoven reeds and sugar-cane leaves. There 





leaves; and as a special mark of 
native hospitality, Mr. Lloyd 
| Osbourne wreathed his head and ankles in 
| foliage and acted as head butler. 

Luncheon being over;“we adjourned to the 
drawing - room, ‘where Mr. Haggard was pro- 
vided with a tankard of ale and with elaborate 
| garlands round head and neck, and was then 


were no outer walls, but the eaves descended | condemned to listeri to a novel, the united 
very low, and blinds of coco matting were let | production of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. 
down at night, and kept in place by stones. | Strong, my brother and myself, of which he 


claims to the possession of land. Properties} As my husband was at that time governor of 
were claimed by native owners and white | New South Wales, it was impossible for me to 
settlers, amounting altogether to some million | do this under my own name, but Mr. Stevenson 
acres more than the total area of the islands. | was quite equal to the occasion. 
Therefore three commissioners were appointed | adopted me as his ‘‘cousin, Amelia Balfour,’’ 
to inquire into and settle the complicated titles | and wrote a letter to him whom he nicknamed 


to property, and our kindly host was Her | ‘*Charlie over the Water,’ proposing to pay|tion and rarely witnessed. The kava was | tectors should have followed in their wake, and 


He promptly | 


The floor, composed of stones and pebbles, was 
| perfectly level, and covered with an abundant 
| supply of fine mats. These mats, with a chest 
or two to contain the family possessions, gen- 
erally constitute the whole of the household 
furniture, but Mataafa had provided two tables 
and four or five chairs in honor of his white 
guests. 

Soon after our arrival our host asked us: to 
excuse him while he attended evening prayer, 
for he was a devout Roman Catholic, and most 
particular in the observance of religious rites. 
All Samoans are Christians, but by far the 
larger number are followers of the London 
missionaries or of the Wesleyans. 


Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘Conspiracy.”’ 


UR dinner, consisting of pigeons, chickens, 

yams and taros, was brought in from an 
outbuilding ; and although Mataafa, who dined 
with us, ate with his fingers, we were supplied 
with plates, knives and forks. After dinner 
came the drinking of_kava, a beverage extracted 
from the root of a kind of pepper shrub, and 
served in coconut shells with strictly regulated 
ceremonial. 

At a ‘‘king’s’’ or ‘‘public’’ kava certain 
chiefs always take precedence ; but at a private 
kava, such as is now described, the drink is 
first offered to the guest considered of highest 
rank. Inquiries overheard among 
the crowds as to the presence of 
‘‘the lady’’ had already shown 
}us that our secret was hardly 
| intact, and although island cour- 
| tesy had restrained Mataafa from 
|openly revealing his suspicions, 
| we were somewhat excited to 
|know who would be the first 
| recipient of the shell. When it 
| was presented to me we had con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining 
due gravity, the more so as Mr. 
Stevenson exclaimed in low tones, 
but with an indescribably mis- 











| was the hero. Mr. Stevenson, in addition to 
| one of the chapters, contributed the ‘‘Dedica- 
| tion to Ouida,’’ and a clever epilogue was added 
by Mr. Graham Balfour, ‘‘Tusitala’s’’ latest 
| biographer. This little skit has since been 
| privately printed under the title, ‘‘An Object of 
Pity.’’ 

The delight of Mr. Stevenson in reading this 
| aloud was only surpassed by the gratification of 
| the good-natured Bazett Haggard, who bowed 
with dignity to each author in turn, and was 
subsequently photographed as the central figure 
of an adoring circle. 

The Samoans are born mimics, and a great 
part of their sivas, or native dances, consists in 
representing anything which has struck their 
fancy. We witnessed an excellent siva when 
we visited the young chief Tamasese and his 
handsome wife Vaitai. Each village has its 
taupau, a young girl specially selected for her 
bodily and mental charms to represent the com- 
munity on social occasions, and Tamasese had 
kindly enlisted for the occasion the taupau of a 
neighboring village, who was renowned as 
a first-rate dancer. 

This young lady wore a marvelous head-dress 
| of bleached false hair, towering above her fore- 
| head, adorned with pieces of nautilus shell, tiny 
looking-glasses and red humming-birds’ feathers. 
| She was accompanied in the dance by four girl 
|}companions, and the orchestra consisted of 
three or four men, one beating 
some bottles wrapped up in cloth, 
and the others assisting the 
chorus. 

The girls first seated them- 
selves, swaying their bodies to 
and fro and moving their hands 
and fingers with much grace; 
but as they became more excited 
they jumped up and acted with 
great spirit and evident enjoy- 
ment. They told how they 
thought it would be well to 
investigate a mission school, 
about to be started by two ladies, 














chievous expression, ‘‘O Amelia, 
you are a very bad conspirator !’’ 

A native house, however large, contains but 
one room. In deference, however, to the preju- 
| dices of white ladies, a portion of Mataafa’s 
| dwelling was curtained off with a large sheet of 
tapa, or bark cloth, for Mrs. Strong and myself. 
Here we were accommodated with a pile of 
delightful mats, a couple of pillows and a 
mosquito curtain, and it is hardly necessary to 
say, slept as soundly as in the most luxurious 
| bed, guarded without by the royal retainers, 
jand awakened at early dawn by singing in the 
| chapel near by. 
| This witness of the Christian faith amidst 
| such strange surroundings was one of the 
| strongest impressions that I carried away from 
| that remote stronghold. 
| Before our departure we shared in a ‘‘king’s 
kava,’’ held in the new ‘‘Government House,’’ 
| the largest native building in Samoa. It is of 
very elaborate construction, and on the main 
cross-beams were perched three large painted 
wooden birds, recalling the fact that Mataafa’s 
father was called King of the Birds. 

Some thirty or forty chiefs squatted in a 
circle round the apartment, and the ceremonies 
observed were, we were told, of ancient tradi- 








before joining it, imitated what 
they considered the walk and 
expression of the Germans, gave representations 
| of shooting, boxing and cricket, and finally, 
| “by request,’ favored us with a sketch called 
‘*The Devil and the Sick Baby.” 

A bundle of leaves did duty for the baby, 
| which was nursed by its lamenting mother, 
| while the devil, with fearful grimaces, danced 
round and threatened to carry it away. The 
mother, however, saved her infant, and the 
demon was driven off. 

The Samoans, as a rule, are warm-hearted, 
| hospitable and courteous. ‘They are well-made, 
of a light-brown color, and in their simple 
garments, adorned as they delight to be with 
bright flowers and foliage, are decidedly good- 
| looking. European clothing altogether spoils 
| the effect. They are certainly lazy. A day’s 

work in the plantation, a day of fishing in the 
| lagoon, a very little attention to pigs and 
| pigeons will provide them with food for a week. 
| Bark cloth, made by the women, with the 
aforesaid floral decorations, is all they require 
in the way of clothing. 

It is, however, useless to try to push back 
the hands of time, and since the traders gained 
|a footing, it is doubtless well that other pro- 
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that the Samoans should learn that if they need | land, none have understood its people better 
goods they must work rather than fight for|and loved them more dearly than did Robert 


them, and that if they are to hold communi- 
cation with the outer world they must acquire 
some of the learning which has made that world 
great. 


Louis Stevenson. 

Whatever may be the future of the race, since 
he is laid to rest among them, they guard a 
shrine which must forever consecrate their vales 


Of those who have felt the spell of that fair | and mountains to the spirit of true remance. 











dered in her dream would hardly have 

been recognized by any one who knows 
the woods as they are. It was made up 
from the descriptions which she had read 
in story papers and books lent her by the 
other girls, and the gaudily painted sce- 
nery of the cheap theater where she had 
occasionally spent an enchanted afternoon. 
Through the bright green foliage of this scent- 
less and silent forest she walked in bliss with 
her dearest friend, Anastasia de Lacy. 

Anastasia was regally beautiful and royally 
rich. She had violet eyes and a marble brow, 
and frills and flounces of the very latest fashion ; 
and she loved Selina passionately, to the extent 
of sharing with her every 
thought of her heart, as well 
as every dollar of her fortune. 

Toward these two as they 
strolled came the knightly 
figure of the noble and hand- 
some Clifford Carrington —a 
creature much more flimsy, 
necessarily, than Anastasia, 
since models of knightly gentle- 
men are less frequently met in 
the glass cases of department 
stores than those of beautiful 
and fashionably dressed ladies. 

His conduct was even more 
difficult to construct, the situa- 
tions in the theater being usually 
of a lurid character, unfitted to 
a scene of quiet elegance like 
this. His legs, however, clad 
in a pair of colonial riding-boots 
which Selina had once seen in 
a museum, were all that could 
have been desired. Moreover, 
she did not care for him as she 
did for Anastasia, so his beha- 
vior did not so much matter. 

Many, many times before had 
the noble Clifford met Selina 
and Anastasia walking in this 
very wood, but the occasion had 
lost none of its zest through 
repetition. Selina was very 
gracious. She put down her 
little rose-colored parasol, edged 
with foamy lace, and drew her 
friend forward to present to her 
the heir of Carrington Castle. 

As he bowed with a gallantry 
not to be witnessed save on the 
farther side of the footlights, a 
faint giggle smote upon Selina’s 
ear. That was not the voice of 
Anastasia! 

She looked up suddenly. The 
shoulders of the stout, stolid girl who sat beside 
her at the long work-table were still shaking. 

‘*You jabbed your brush right into that 
dimple in your cheek!’’ she tittered. ‘‘It’s all 
oily. 1 wondered if you were going to stick a 
flower on next.”’ 

Selina smiled listlessly, and dabbed her cheek 
with her handkerchief, putting down the plate 
in her hand. The room where she sat, with 
a dozen other workers bending over various 
tables, was full of a faint, disagreeable smell 
of oil, and the clatter and clamor of machinery 
from the glass-cutting room beyond. The low 
windows were dull and smoky, and looked out 
upon a wilderness of brick walls and roofs and 
chimneys, for the china-decorating department 
of the great store was built out upon the roof, 
with nothing above it but the sky and the 
looming walls of higher buildings. 

All this outlook to-day was dank and dingy 
and dripping, and the sound of the rain was 
like thunder on the roofs. Selina looked about 
her with a yawn of weariness and distaste. 
The stout girl beside her was beginning work 
on another plate from her pile. The surface of 
the plate, white and smooth, was first oiled, 
then bits of decalcomania were laid here and 
there upon it and pressed and patted into place, 
the paper was peeled from the back, and the 
decorated plate was put aside with others to 
await its finishing. 

Selina took up a great sheet of decaleomania 
which lay on the table before her, and began to 
cut it into little squares, each square containing 
a spray of blue bachelor’s buttons. 

As she worked, the interrupted scene in the 
wood began to flow back upon her conscious- 
ness, and forgetting the irritating intrusion 
of her real surroundings, she floated off again 
upon the pleasant current of her dream, her 
fingers moving more and more slowly, her eyes 


Tm wood through which Selina wan- 








fixed in an unseeing gaze upon the work in 
her hands. 
Through the open door of the office the 
manager saw her, and sighed. 
‘*Dreaming again!’’ she said to herself, 
half-impatiently, half-sadly. ‘‘What shall 
we do with the child? If Eleanor Fanning 
should come in to-day—she spoke of it—I 
might— If we could only wake her up, before 
it is too late for her ever to amount to any- 
thing!’’ 

The rain rattled and roared persistently, close 
over the heads of the workers in the china 


room. Selina did not hear it. As blossom after 
blossom appeared mechanically and sometimes 
crookedly on her plates she was, in spirit, 


HAND AS SHE SPOKE. 


bending over the inanimate form of her friend, 
who lay upon a bank of flowers in the enchanted 
wood. Anastasia had fainted,—for no other 
reason, apparently, than that the progress of 
the story required her to faint at this point,— 
and the noble Clifford, being elegantly unequal 
to the emergency, was looking on in open 
admiration while Selina deftly bathed her 
friend’s brow, and called upon her in endearing 
accents to awake. 

She might have done so, although swoons of 
the imagination are deathlike indeed; but at 
this moment a light touch fell upon Selina’s 
own shoulder, and she looked up startled, a 
dazed expression in her blue eyes. Beside her 
stood the manager, with a tall girl in a gray 
mackintosh. 

“Come, Selina!’’ said the manager, briskly. 
This young lady wants to see what you are 
doing. Much of the cheaper grade of china is 
decorated in this way, Miss Fanning—with 
transferred decaleomania, the gilding applied 
afterward by hand. Yes, some of the designs 
are really pretty—not much like your lovely 
work, though! Selina, you may take Miss 
Fanning over to the kilns. She wants to see 
them, and I have to go back to the office now.” 

She hurried away ; and Selina, coming reluc- 
tantly out of her dream, its figures still vividly 
present to her confused consciousness, rose and 
led the way to a small door at the end of the 
room. 

‘*It’s raining,’’ she said, languidly. 

‘*T don’t mind that, if you don’t,’’ answered 
the gray girl. 

She had a pleasant, resolute voice, with a 
vibration in it which stirred vaguely something 
far down in Selina’s breast. The image of the 
noble Clifford wavered and grew shadowy as 
she looked again with faint curiosity at the girl. 

Her face was very bright and resolute, like 
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SELINA LOOKED AT THE FLOWER IN HER 





her voice, and the carriage of her graceful head 
was alert and full of decision. Moreover, in 
spite of the mackintosh, Selina could see that 
she was ‘‘stylish’’; and at this the figure of 
Anastasia, too, began to lose color. 

‘*Oh, how odd and interesting it is up here!’’ 
cried the stranger, in delight, as they stepped 
out on the tin roof, where the rain danced and 
spattered and the gutters roared and the black 
chimneys smoked. 

Selina stared. The gray girl was apparently 
in earnest. She held her umbrella over them 
both in friendly fashion, and they picked their 
way across a path of wet planks to the little 
shed which held the two brick kilns, set side 
by side in its shelter. The heat caught the 
girls in a fierce embrace as the man in charge 
opened the iron door and showed them the firing- 
chamber, lighted by a hundred jets of bright 
flame gushing from the gas-pipes which sur- 
rounded it on every side. The gray girl was 
full of enthusiasm and intelligent interest. 

“‘T have my china fired here, you know,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘Now I shall know just what 
process it is going through when it leaves my 
hands, as I never did before. I always like to 
make things as real to myself as I can, don’t 
you 2? 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Selina, vaguely. 

“Real things are ugly,’’ she added, after a 
pause. 

Her companion looked at her quickly, remem- 
bering something the manager had said. She 
noted the listless droop of the slender shoulders 
and the dreamy dulness of the 
pretty, soft face. 

‘*That depends on how you 
look at them,’’ she said, 
brightly. ‘ I always liked 
‘truly’ things myself, whether 
they were ugly or not. After 
all, nothing that interests you 
is really ugly. And you’re 
always interested in what you 
are doing; you have to think 
about that.’’ 

“*T don’t,’”’ said Selina. ‘“‘I 
never think about what I am 
doing.’’ 

“Why, what do you think 
about, then?’’ cried the gray 
girl, in laughing wonder. 

Selina blushed. ‘‘I — make 
up things,’’ she said, half-reluc- 
tantly, half-eagerly, ‘‘about— 
people and — myself — what I 
would do if things were differ- 
ent.’’ 

“‘But what good is it,’’ asked 
the other, still wondering, ‘‘if 
it isn’t true ?’’ 

Selina blushed again. ‘‘Isn’t 
it better,’’ she said, with some- 
thing like defiance in her timid 
voice, ‘‘to think about nice 
things and beautiful things that 
you might do, even if they are 
‘make-believe,’ rather than the 
stupid, ugly things you have to 
do?’’ 

The gray girl looked at her 
again. 

“*They wouldn’t be stupid,’’ 
she began, eagerly, but stopped 
without finishing the sentence. 
They were walking back again 
now over the roof in the rain. 
‘Those were bachelor’s buttons 
you were doing on the plates, 
weren’t they ?’’ she said, in a different voice. 
‘Did you ever see a ‘truly’ bachelor’s button ?’’ 

“*No,’’ said Selina, relapsing into indifference. 

‘*You didn’t know there were any such 
things, perhaps,’’ laughed the other. ‘‘ There 
are, though, and what is more, they grow in 
my garden. I should like—very much—to have 
you see them. Will you—I think it can be 
arranged—will you come some day and let me 
show them to you ?’’ 

Her resolute face was more alert and alive 
than ever, her cheeks glowed, her bright hair 
was dashed with rain-drops. Something eager 
and inspiring looked from her candid eyes and 
breathed from her sincere and vigorous person- 
ality. Selina, looking at her, felt the half- 
pleasurable, half-painful sensation of one who 
is roused reluctantly from slumber. She was 
dimly conscious of the keen joy of waking, and 
yet struggled against it. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, slowly, after a pause, ‘‘if 
you can arrange it—I will come.’’ 





The bachelor’s buttons grew in a corner of 
the garden, amid a beautiful tangle of green 
and blooming things such as Selina had never 
seen. It was a small garden, at the side of a 
small brown house in the suburbs of the great 
city. Small as they were, both house and 
garden were full of a fresh and charming indi- 
viduality. Nothing was elegant or fine, but all 
was cozy, quaint, and singularly infused with 
the spirit of animated and happy life. 

There was a pretty gray-haired mother sewing 
in one room, and a small brother struggling 
stoutly with his Saturday lessons in another. 
There was a cat and a canary and a cheery 
Irish cook in the kitchen. 

The workshop, as Miss Fanning called it,— 
she was still a ‘‘gray girl’’ without the mackin- 
tosh, for she wore a soft gray gown, with white 

















at throat and wrists,—was crowded with pictures 
and sketches and painting materials and china 
in all stages of progress. Portfolios were filled 
with drawings of flowers and leaves and buds, 
lovingly studied and carefully executed. 

‘‘I always make my studies from nature,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It is really the only right way. 
And then one always associates one’s work with 
the lovely things themselves. ’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Selina, simply, ‘‘I shall never 
see a bachelor’s button again without thinking 
of—this.’’ 

They were in the garden then. Miss Fanning 
had been making Selina notice how the blossoms 
grew—the whorl of delicate, bell-shaped blue 
florets crowning the slender stem, and the fluff 
of dark velvet in the center. Selina looked at 
the flower in her hand as she spoke, and then 
at the sunny garden, the sky, the gray girl’s 
light figure against the green of the lilac and 
syringa bushes. 

There was a new quickening in the soft 
curves of her face, a new attention and interest. 
She had laid hold already upon the outer fringes 
of the garment of truth—had begun to perceive, 
however dimly, the-value and significance of 
the real things in this life. 

They crowded upon her here, thick and fast. 
The gray girl showed her everything—let her 
see frankly and simply her gay and tender 
relationship to her mother and little brother, 
her enthusiastic interest in all the details of her 
home, from the little kitchen, with its pots and 
pans, to the little parlor, with its flowers and 
pictures, and above all, her workshop and the 
art which she followed with such an earnest 
devotion. 

**It isn’t much to show or talk about,’’ she 
said in half-laughing apology, ‘my work—my 
life. But such as it is, I live right in it. I 
try to get all the meaning and beauty out of it 
that is there, and make it as worth while as I 
can. Then if greater things ever come to me 
I shall be ready for them, and they will not be 
any more true than this, after all, only—bigger. 
It’s queer, isn’t it, to think how we make our 
own world for ourselves out of the things right 
round us.’’ 

Selina was very silent. She felt as if she 
were again in a dream; but in reality she had 
never been so wide-awake. She tingled whole- 
somely with the electric influence of the other 
girl’s earnestness, her ardor and sincerity. 

“T never thought it mattered,’’ she said, 
timidly, ‘‘what I thought about, so long as I 
lived along and got my work done somehow. 
I wanted to forget my real life, it all seemed 
so stupid and monotonous. ’’ 

“Oh, but it does matter!’’ cried the other. 
‘It is just the dreaming about something else 
that makes what you are doing drudgery. And 
think of the opportunities you might miss, 
unless you were wide-awake to find them! As 
for me, if I am going to succeed in anything, I 
have to have my heart right in it, whether it is 
mixing a pudding for dinner or helping mother 
cut out a dress pattern or designing—well, a 
masterpiece in china! If it were sticking 
bachelor’s buttons on plates,’’ she laughed, ‘I 
should think nothing else but bachelor’s buttons 
for the time being!’’ 

Then she turned suddenly to Selina. ‘‘Will 
you tell me,’’ she asked, ‘‘how you come to be 
doing that decorating at Whipple’s ?’’ 

“‘T knew a girl there,’’ said Selina, ‘‘and 
when I left school and had to take a place some- 
where, I thought I might like that better than 
some other things. I used to draw and paint a 
little,’’ she added, diffidently. ‘‘I was fond of 
it. But I got after a while so I didn’t care 
about anything.’’ 

“You used to draw and paint?’’ said Miss 
Fanning. ‘And pray, why don’t you do it 
still? Why should you go on always sticking 
things on plates, when you might learn to design 
the things yourself, and—why, see what I do! 
And I had to begin at the beginning, just as 
you would have to!” 

Selina caught the fire of her eagerness. 

‘*But I can’t!’’ she said, her breath coming 


quicker. ‘‘I don’t know how! Who would 
teach me ?’’ 

**I would!’’ said the gray girl, with a 
charming light in her eyes. ‘‘I saw by the 


way you looked at my sketches that they 
interested you. I have a studio down-town, 
not far from Whipple’s, where I have classes. 
You have some leisure time, I know, and you 
have lots of opportunities all round you for 
learning about china, if only your eyes were 
once open to see them. It might be slow work, 
but if you really cared, the way would be made 
plain for you, I am sure. And at any rate— 
even while you went on sticking—you would 
have something real and worth while to think 
about and to work and hope for. Real things 
are not always ugly, Selina. I would try to 
teach you that, at least, if you cared to let me.” 

‘**Let you!’’ said Selina. She could not say 
more. Her shy eyes were full of wonder, of 
dawning hope and courage. 

When she went out of the brown gate the 
marble brow of Anastasia and the colonial legs 
of the noble Clifford were as misty and unreal 
to her as the thin clouds which melted away 
into the glory of the sunset over beyond the 
trees by the railroad-track. 

She did not seek to recall their shadowy 
images. She had taken the first step out of the 
false and unreal world of idle dreams where she 



































had wandered so long, letting the true opportu- 
nities of life slip by her unrecognized, into the 
substantial, every-day world of realities, only 
waiting the touch of honest interest and willing 
affection to make it more beautiful and satis- 
fying than any dream. And as she went she 
looked down, with eyes that saw, at a bunch 
of bachelor’s buttons which she held in her 
little, ungloved hand. 

With a spray of these flowers painted on a 
beautiful ivory - tinted plate which came to 
Eleanor Fanning one Christmas day, some 
years later, came also a little note from the 
painter, who shared with an artist friend a 
studio not far away. 

“I send you this plate, dear Miss Fanning,’’ 
she wrote, “‘to remind you always of the grati- 
tude and affection of the little girl whose eyes 
you opened first to the value of the reality of 
things. I dream still, as I work, but only of 
the beauty and significance of what I am doing, 
and of my honest hope and ambition to do 
better and better all the time. And whatever 
success I have, whatever content and satisfac- 
tion is in my life, began long ago with you and 
the little bunch of ‘truly’ bachelor’s buttons. ’’ 
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A SURE SHOT. 
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HE factory had not been occupied for 
months. It stood at a distance 
, from any other building; there 
ee: 
4 





was nobody to guard it, and 
. the long stretches of unshut- 


boy irresistibly. Other boys 

had found them equally invi- 

ting. There was hardly a 

whole pane of glass on the 

north side, where the windows 
were most numerous. 
But yes—there was one. 

That was the one Ray Lewis 
4 . _ was trying for, choosing his 

— ~ gtones with due regard to size 
and weight, calculating distance with an 
anxious eye, and chuckling whenever he shat- 
tered glass, even though it was not the glass. 

He was so absorbed in this fascinating enter- 
prise that the sudden interruption of it brought 
on a sort of paralysis. An old gentleman, 
standing very near, was watching him! He 
was absolutely too startled to run. The stone 
fell from his hand. He stood staring and trem- 
bling—until the spectator spoke. 

‘*Used to do that myself,’’ the old gentleman 
said, amiably. ‘‘ Pretty good shot, aren’t you ?”’ 

Ray plucked up courage. It was evident that 
this old fellow had nothing to say about the 
factory. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I guess so,’’ he answered, 
modestly enough. 

“Think you could hit that little boy down 
the road there ?’’ 

**Course I could! Want to see me?” Ray 
picked up the stone he had dropped. But 
just as he was about to make the throw the 
stranger laid a hand on his arm. 

‘*No, never mind,’’ the old gentleman said. 
*‘T’ll take your word for it. I suppose, any- 
way, you’d rather stone grown people and 
occupied houses than babies and empty build- 
ings, wouldn’t you ?’’ 

Ray eyed him wonderingly. That was a 
funny question! Yet it seemed to be asked in 
all seriousness. ‘‘I don’t believe I would,’’ 
the boy replied. 

“You wouldn’t? Oh, I see! The grown 
people could defend themselves, and the little 
people can’t. If you broke glass in that house 
over on the hill you’d be caught and your 
father would have to pay; but when you break 
the windows in this factory there’s nobody 
to tell on you. Is that about the size of it?’’ 

Ray nodded. 

“‘Seems kind of cowardly when you put it 
into words, doesn’t it?’ the old gentleman 
suggested. ‘‘A friend of mine used to say every 
stone-thrower isn’t a coward, but every coward 
is a stone-thrower.’’ 

Ray flushed; but he did not speak. The old 
gentleman gave him no time to do so. 

“T wouldn’t have thought of that when I 
was your age,’”’ he went on, steadily. ‘ But 
I’ve wondered since what I thought I was 
doing when I was throwing stones. I wasn’t 
playing soldier, or Indian, either, because they 
don’t fight that way. Only city hoodlums use 
bricks and paving-stones on each other, and I 
wasn’t trying to imitate them, for I was a 
country boy, and didn’t know about them. 

“*T couldn’t have had any serious idea of train- 
ing my hand and eye by stone-throwing, because 
if I had I should have set up a target down in 
the field, and practised where I wouldn’t de- 
Stroy property or run the risk of putting out 
somebody’s eye—or taking his life. And yet 
I can’t admit that I threw stones because I 
wanted to smash things and hurt people. Put 
it to yourself: You wouldn’t like to think you 
were that kind of boy, would you?” 

Ray shook his head. He did not raise it. 

“Of course not,” the old gentleman said, 
briskly. ‘I don’t believe I was that kind of 
boy, either. But you’re better off than I was. 
There are baseball clubs, now, and a boy can 
learn to throw straight without being ashamed, 
when he grows up, of the way he learned. 
Since I’ve owned property—this factory, for 
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instance—it has been very easy for me to realize 
what a mean trick I was guilty of when I used 
to break windows.’’ 

Once more Ray wanted to run. But the old 
gentleman clapped a hand on his shoulder in a 
friendly, compelling fashion. stammered and tried to speak a word or two. 

**But I’m glad the boys-who-didn’t-think | Failing, he fled down the road. But the old 
have practised on my windows, instead of on | gentleman sent a smile after him, and nodded his 
smaller boys and girls,’”’ the old gentleman | head with a satisfied air. He knew one boy 
added, cheerily. ‘‘I’m glad that practice has | who would throw no more stones. 


made some of us perfect, too. You and me, for 
instance. We’ve graduated sure shots. We 
don’t need to throw any more stones, and I 
don’t think we will. Shake hands on it?’’ 
Ray shook hands on it. Then he gasped and 










nothing; so I took 
last long breath of fresh 
air, and then dove down the stairs. I had 
realized that there was a hard job before me, 





fireman, ‘‘a mem- 
ber of the department never knows 
what’s coming when the alarm begins to sound. 
It may be only a little flare that might have 
been put out by an old lady with a quart dipper ; bottom, over my knees in water, that I got a 
or it may turn out a three-alarm, full-depart- | good idea of what I had tackled. 

ment conflagration that keeps every engine; ‘‘The smoke blinded me, and the gas was so 
running for hours, and perhaps costs a life or strong that it made me sick anddizzy. Perhaps 
two before it’s under control. It’s the uncer- five feet to my left was the heating furnace, 
tainty of the thing that keeps the work from | and through its open door appeared the dull red 
growing monotonous. | glow of coals. Otherwise all was darkness. 

‘*No two fires are ever just alike. It isn’t} ‘‘Of course I didn’t carry any lantern. A 
much use to plan beforehand what you’re going | miner’s safety-lamp might not have been a bad 
to do. You’ve got to get right on the ground, | thing, but there was none to be had, so I went 
grasp the whole situation, and then map out groping along in the blackness, following the 
your campaign as quick as you can. Five’ directions that had been given me. 
minutes’ delay at the beginning may mean hours “The bottom was all afloat, for almost three 
of the hardest kind of work at the end. | feet of water had been poured into it by the 

“The closest call I ever had came only two | hose lines. The place was full of barrels and 
years before I left the force for good; and then | boxes. Off to the right lay the room used for a 
I wasn’t in half as much danger from the fire | bakery, where the fire had started. 
itself as I was from other things connected 
with it. and illuminating gas made the air positively 

‘*In the middle of one blustering March fore- | unbreathable. Stooping low to take advantage 
noon we got an alarm from box fifty-three. The of the purer atmosphere near the surface of the 
seat of trouble was the basement of a large | water, I felt my way toward the street. Little 
grocery-store, in which was the bakery that | streams trickled down upon me from the cracks 
supplied the concern with bread, cakes and pies. ‘in the floor, and a steady torrent was falling 
It was a quick blaze, starting in some wood- | through the scuttle, for of course the others 
work round the oven, and filling the place with | could not stop playing on the fire. 
smoke in a very few minutes. The man who | ‘*Why is it that a-meter is always put in the 
did the cooking worked his hardest to 
extinguish the flames, but they were too 
much for him; and just as we came up 
with the engine two or three of the clerks 
dragged him outside almost suffocated. 

“*It wasn’t long before we had several 
streams playing on the fire, which was 
just breaking through the floor. For 
some time our efforts seemed to have 
very little effect, although we poured on 
water enough to have drowned out, half 
a dozen ordinary fires. Smoke! I never 
saw anything like it! 

‘*We had more than the usual reasons 
for wanting to smother this fire quickly, 
for in the back of the basement was a 
metal tank containing over one thousand 
gallons of kerosene oil. Once let the 
blaze get at that, and there was no 
knowing what might happen. 

“‘We were fairly confident, however, 
that we could keep the flames from com- 
ing anywhere near this tank; but to 
make certain of it, we must be able to 
work in the basement, and that was 
impossible until the gas was shut off. 
From the main in the street an iron pipe 
ran in through the front wall and was 
joined to the meter by a lead connection. 

‘*This had evidently melted, for the 
strong odor told us that the gas must be 
escaping at full head. The only way to 
check it was to turn off the stop-cock set 
in the pipe just before the connection 
was reached. 

‘*The meter was in a front corner of the 
cellar, fully fifty feet from the steep, 
narrow stairs that lay beneath the scuttle. 
One of the gas company’s men was on the 
ground, but the smoke was rolling up so thick 
and the water already stood so deep below that 
he wasn’t at all anxious to go down. 

‘*But it was evident that some one must do 
it, and right away, at that; otherwise the fire 
might get the upper hand of us, and if it did, 
the whole block was bound to go, and nobody 
could tell how much more besides. 

“The man who did the work must go down 
through that smoking scuttle. Underneath the 
sidewalk grating, not fifteen feet from the meter, 
was a window, but it was useless to think of 
getting in by that, for the iron bars running 
across it were set deep in the sides, and there 
was no time to waste in experiments. What- 
ever was to be done must be done at once. 

“The chief hesitated. 

“**T won’t order anybody to go down there,’ 
said he, and I saw that he considered the job a 
risky one. ‘I’m going to call for a volunteer. 
You men know what the danger is as well as 
I do.’ 

**Well, I was right beside him, and didn’t 
wish to shirk my duty, so I volunteered to go 
down. The man from the gas office gave me 
his piper’s wrench to turn the nut with, and 
I started for the scuttle. The black smoke 
coming up made the narrow opening look like 
a small voleano. 

“T tried to get a look below, but could see 
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| hardest spot to get at? My eyes smarted from 
the penetrating smoke, and I ran against barrels 
and box corners as I groped my way along. 
Presently a dim light from the window under 


the bricks, and I turned sharply to the left. A 
few steps more brought me to the corner, and 
there at last I found the meter. 

‘In front of it was piled a heap of cord-wood, 
used for making a quick fire in the baker’s 
oven. Some of the sticks were charred and still 
hot, and I knew that the flames had been busy 
there, but had been choked out by smoke or 
drowned by water from the floor above. 

“The heat was still intense. The corner 
was pitch-black, and my sense of touch was 
the only thing I had to guide me. I found that 
I was unable to reach the end of the discon- 
nected pipe for the temporary plugging I 
intended to give it. But the gas was pouring 
out at full head, and must be stopped at once. 

‘*The cord-wood pile was nearly five feet 
high. I crawled up on the top of it, and lying 
flat on my stomach, felt along the pipe until I 
just managed to touch the nut, a quarter-turn 
of which would cut off the flow of gas. 

**T was obliged to work at arm’s length in 
absolute darkness. Worst of all, my head was 
now so near the ceiling that every breath filled 





one | 


| but it wasn’t until I stood fairly on the cellar | 


‘“ Toward the ceiling the combination of smoke | 





‘*1 WON’T ORDER ANYBODY TO GO DOWN THERE.’ 


the sidewalk told me that the front wall was | 
near. In another moment my hands touched | 





| my lungs with a deadly mixture of smoke and 
illuminating gas. 

‘*Had I been able to see what I was about, 
my task would have been only a matter of 


seconds. As it was, it took minutes. After 
several ineffectual attempts, I got the jaws of 
| the wrench about the nut; but it was rusted 
| hard, and as soon as I attempted to give ita 
twist the wrench slipped off. I went through 
| the process three times with the same result. 

“The feeling began to creep over me that I 
was attempting an impossibility, and I realized 
| that my own situation was becoming exceed- 
ingly dangerous. My eyes pained me so severely 
that I kept them closed tight. I breathed as 
little as possible, but of course couldn’t help 
filling my lungs occasionally; and every breath 
left me sicker and weaker. 

** At last, just as I was on the point of giving 
up beaten and getting out of the cellar the 
quickest way I could, I got a strong clutch on 
the nut, and the thing turned so easily that it 
surprised me. My duty was accomplished, and 
the only thing now was to save myself. 

“‘T rapped three times with the wrench on the 
| ceiling, to signify that everything was all right, 
and then dropped back into the water from the 
pile of wood. It surprised me to find how 
weak I had grown. I had lain so long working 
in a strained position and inhaling the foul air 
that I could hardly move my limbs. 

‘*For a brief space I stood there in the dark- 
ness, swaying dizzily, and actually unable to 
tell in which direction the stairs lay; but it 
would not do to waste precious time like that. 
If I fell insensible I should surely drown before 
my comrades found me. 

‘*Onward I stumbled through the black pas- 
sages, blindly feeling my way along the boxes 
and barrels piled up on each side. It seemed 
to me, in my dazed condition, as if 1 walked 
hundreds of feet and turned corner after corner ; 
but still the stairs did not appear. 

**On the floor overhead heavy feet ran to and 
fro, and confused shouts reached my ears. Thin 
streams of water trickled from the cracks, and 
from some quarter that my dulled senses could 
not identify came the sound of the torrent 
heavily plunging through the scuttle. Oh, if 
I could only reach the foot of those stairs! 

‘*As I pushed my feet slowly forward, my 
toe caught under a project- 
ing board, and | pitched 
forward on my hands and 
knees into the water. My 
head went under, and for 
two or three seconds my 
entire body was submerged. 

‘It was all I could do to 
lift my face above the sur- 
face and rise to my feet, but 
the cold water revived me a 
bit, and I helped myself up 
by grasping the box corners. 
To fall again would mean 
drowning then and there. 

‘*Right in front I heard a 
slight hissing. I pushed 
my hands forward and laid 
both palms on the hot side 
of the furnace. The sharp, 
scorching pain roused me 
from my stupor. Instantly 
I remembered that the stairs 
were only a few feet to the 
right. 

**My eyes had been prac- 
tically useless, but now, de- 
spite the suffering it caused 
me, I opened them enough 
to distinguish the dim red 
glow of the open furnace 
door. A moment later I 
stood at the foot of the stairs, 
drenched by the flow from 
the scuttle, unable to climb 
a single step, though I knew 
that life itself depended on 
my getting out in a very 
short time. 

‘*Meanwhile my friends above were growing 
anxious. ‘They had heard and understood my 
signal that the gas was turned off, and had been 
expecting every second to see my head emerging 
from the trap-door; but nothing appeared. to 
break the ceaseless stream of smoke. Now and 
then somebody would shout down: 

‘* *Where are you, Joe?’ 

“T tried to call out in reply, but was unable 
to make the slightest sound. I began to lose 
myself for intervals of two or three seconds, 
and every time I came to I was a little weaker. 
But it didn’t seem possible that I could perish 
unhelped so near to friends and safety. 

“As I swayed to and fro, clinging to the 
stair edge, something struck me violently in the 
chest, knocking me backward into the water. 
An instant later I felt hands grasping me round 
the body. Then I swooned. 

‘*When I came to myself I was in a neigh- 
boring drug-store, feeling very weak and sick. 
One of my comrades, unable to endure the 
suspense any longer, had descended the stairs in 
search of me, and it was his heel that had 
knocked me over. 

“I have been in peril many times on icy 
roofs and trembling ladders, but never until I 
| left the force for good did I come nearer to 
| getting my permanent discharge than I did in 
| that gassy, smoky cellar.’’ 


’ 
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istory, personal or national, may be read in 
advertisements, as in the following from 
a Pretoria paper: ‘‘ To Let — Ex-President 
Kruger’s late residence ; a few nicely furnished 
bedrooms, with board, ete.’’ 
ecause a New Jersey boy would not ‘‘take 
a dare,’’ he fell from a guy-rope, up which 
he was trying to climb, and was instantly 
killed. The unfortunate lad did not know that 
it takes more courage to refuse to do a foolish 
thing than to do it. Fear of ridicule is not a 
mark of bravery, but of cowardice. 


r. Charles Wardell Stiles has discovered that 
mosquitoes are beset by a hostile parasite, 
which is capable of destroying them. This 


will remind us that 
a flea 


Has smaller fleas that on him prey. 

There may be some way of spreading this 
new -found destroyer and starting a plague 
among the ‘‘skeeters.’’ 
\a in various parts of the country have 

discovered a new ornament for their hats. 
They wear lighted Chinese incense sticks to 
keep mosquitoes away, and as they walk through 
the streets of the mosquito-infested towns they 
look as if their hats were adorned with fireflies. 
And the best part of the new fashion is that it 


actually drives the mosquitoes away. 
A writer in Punch suggests several terms as 
a substitute for the word ‘‘chauffeur,’’ 
among which are road-hog, dog-crusher, hen- 
flattener, highway nightmare, goggle - bogy, 
baby-searer, motor-demon, horse-bane, speed- 
maniac and juggernautman. The list might 
be extended indefinitely. Nevertheless all 
chauffeurs do not deserve such designations, 
any more than all bicyclists are ‘‘scorchers.’’ 


iN Iowa ‘‘Institute’’ advertises for ‘‘ young 
men to prepare for government positions. 
Fine openings in all departments. Good sala- 
ries. Rapid promotions. Examinations soon. 
Particulars free.’’ A Chicago paper wisely 
advises the young men who place confidence in 
this advertisement to take one precaution: to 
hold on to their positions in the grocery-store 
or on the farm until the papers for one of these 


‘*fine openings’? come from Washington. 
# provision of the new automobile law in 
New York must have been modeled on the 
old-fashioned methods of school discipline. 
When Johnnie abused his recess privileges, he 
was deprived of his recess for a while. The 
New York law forbids the running of an auto- 
ear faster than eight miles an hour in cities, 
and punishes an offender by prohibiting him 
from running any car for a certain period after 
his conviction. This provision should be more 


effective than a fine. 
A= York policeman found a crowd of boys 
teasing a dog one hot day not long ago. 
They had driven it to the steps of a vacant 
house, and had excited it until it seemed mad. 
The policeman, who knew something about 
dogs, took the animal in charge, gave it a cool 
bath in a near-by back yard, and sent it, calm 
and in its right mind, to the society which cares 
for stray animals. If there were more police- 
men like this one the nervous and excitable 
dogs would fare better in the hot weather in 
the large cities. 


here are few if any devices made for the 

amusement of the boys on the Fourth of 
July that are more dangerous than the toy 
pistol. Every year many boys are wounded by 
the explosion of the pistols. There was an 
unusually large number of such accidents this 
year, and in the week or ten days following the 
Fourth almost every newspaper contained the 
report of the death of one or more boys from 
lockjaw resulting from injury by the toy. 
August is a good month in which parents can 
resolve to keep toy pistols out of their children’s 
hands next year. 


xperiments with the photo-micruscopic cam- 
era for picturing food adulterants and dis- 
ease bacteria, and the microtome for cutting 
articles of food into infinitesimal pieces, have 
been made with great success by the Department 
of Agriculture. Secretary Wilson has now estab- 
lished a microscopic laboratory where imported 
foods are tested. The revelations already made 
under the new regulations adopted by Congress 
are astonishing. Well-shaped and innocent- 
looking coffee ‘‘ berries”? are found which consist 
of chicory starch and other ingredients, and the 
cocoa adulterants are quite as remarkable. 
A trust company which does business in one 
of the New York hotels purposes to give a 
new meaning to the term, ‘‘banking hours,’’ 
by keeping open until midnight. Here is a 
suggestive reminder of the extent to which a 
city turns night into day. Shops and offices of 
many kinds make the electrie light their sun, 
so that in the metropolis at any hour one can 
consult a lawyer, employ a dentist, or purchase 
almost any necessity or luxury without disturb- 
ing any one’s rest. It has been estimated that 
half a million New Yorkers are awake and 
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either at work or seeking diversion between 
midnight and five in the morning, and every 
one, whether toiler or idler, ‘‘makes business’’ 
for somebody else. But theirs is a mad manner 
of life, and the ‘‘sleepless city’? some of them 
vaunt is, so far as it really exists, a sub- 
ject for pity, not pride. 


Barve are not pleasant days for the confirmed 
bachelor. He is not popular at the summer 
resorts, and they said things about him at the 
national convention of school-teachers in Boston 
last month. President Hall of Clark University, 
in the course of an address to the schoolma’ams, 
said that if a man reaches forty without being 
married, ‘‘I am convineed that he should be 
classed with those who will not fight for their 
country in time of war, or who will not pay 
their taxes.’” Now we may expect the bachelors 
to ask President Hall if he meant to imply that 
married life is like going to war or paying taxes. 


* © 


THE SERVICE OF THE TREES. 


The forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
W. H. Venable. 
* © 


REFORMING THE PRIMARIES. 


rogress in the reform of election methods 

is slow, but it is steady. One state after 

another falls into line, although the inter- 
vals may be long. The laws which are passed 
differ, yet the purpose of all is the same: to 
protect the rights of the independent candidate 
and the individual voter without destroying 
party organizations. The new joint primary 
plan which will soon go into effect in Massa- 
chusetts is one of the most promising of the 
attempts to abolish the possible dishonesty of 
the present primary system. It is obligatory 
in Boston and optional for other cities and 
towns. 

By this plan parties will not hold separate 
caucuses, but will meet at the same time and 
place. A man who wishes to be a candidate 
must present a nomination paper signed by at 
least five voters, or if the office be a general 
one for which the election is at large, he must 
present a paper signed by a number of voters 
equivalent to five in each ward. 

Voting at the primary will be in charge of 
the regular paid election officers, who will 
represent equally the two leading parties. 
The voter must state aloud to which party he 
belongs, and participate in choosing candidates 
of that party only. Voters of one party will 
not be allowed to join in nominating the candi- 
dates of another party for at least a year. The 
voter who identifies himself with any party at 
the first primary he attends must continue to act 
with that party until he goes to the election 
commissioners and states in writing his inten- 
tion to change. Even after he has made this 
statement he must still wait ninety days before 
the law considers his former political opinions 
to be sufficiently ‘‘out of his system,” and 
permits him to participate in nominations by 
the party to which he intends to attach 
himself. 

The old primary methods are not merely 
clumsy and loose, permitting practices which 
defeat good government; they are also need- 
lessly expensive. The new Massachusetts law 
recognizes parties, consolidates caucuses, pre- 
vents ‘‘packing’’ them with non-voters and 
voters of the opposing party, and reduces the 
amount of money which parties need for ‘‘legiti- 


mate’’ expenses. 
Ca 


DRAWN TOGETHER IN SYMPATHY. 


or more than two weeks the whole Christian 
F world, Protestant as well as Catholic, 

watched anxiously and sympathetically 
at the bedside of Leo XIII. 

To those of his faith the news from that 
bedside was naturally momentous. He was 
the head of their church, their spiritual father ; 
a person invested with more than human author- 
ity, and entitled to supreme love and rever- 
ence. It was to be expected, therefore, that 
they would follow the physicians’ bulletins 
with sympathetic interest. 

But the Protestant part of the reading public 
was also touched and® stirred. They found 
themselves watching by the bedside, not of the 
successor of Saint Peter, but of a man distin- 
guished for his fine character, his statesmanship, 
his learning, his broad knowledge of human 
affairs and his conciliatory tact. They were 
not regarding the head of a great church, but 
they stood beside a frail old man of ninety- 
three, who lay slowly dying. 

They saw him battling with death, yet serene, 
thoughtful for those in attendance upon him, 
having frequently on his lips, ‘‘God’s will be 
done!’’ And for those who looked upon that 
picture there was no room left for sectarian 
controversies, but only for human sympathy. 

Community of suffering, a sharing of sym- 
pathy and anxiety, is a softening and human- 
izing process; and so, when the newspapers 
publish detailed news from the sick-chamber 
of the great, they perform a service which 
draws the world nearer together and makes it 
more charitable. Greater knowledge, too, on 





the part of the public works to the same end, 
and the news is knowledge. 
Public anxiety over the condition of the 


| another. 


wounded Garfield may be said to have marked 
the beginning of this newspaper service, which 
has now become a matter of course. General 
Grant, Mr. Dingley, Rudyard Kipling, Presi- 
dent MeKinley, Queen Victoria, King Edward 
are all names which come readily to mind in 
this connection. 

It is no longer possible for any really eminent 
person to die without stirring the sympathies 
of hundreds of thousands of people whom he 
never saw and who never saw him. ‘The tele- 
graph and the cable have enlarged the world’s 


opportunity to show its charity and its 
sympathy. 
& © 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Speak out the word that to thy soul seems right, 
Strike out thy path by individual light. 
Israel Zangwill. 


*® @ 


SETTLING DOWN. 


ihe hundreds of graduates of women’s col- 

leges have scattered to the four corners of 

the land. The first month of freedom 
being past, they and their friends will begin to 
put the question, ‘‘What next?’”” Many of them 
have definite‘ work laid out for themselves. 
Teaching, advanced study, the practice of some 
art, the pleasure and profit of travel—each will 
claim its votaries. .But other hundreds are 
represented by the girl who was heard to say 
on a railroad car on her way home, after com- 
mencement, ‘‘Now the question is whether I 
can settle down.’’ 

Somebody will reply that ‘‘settling down’’ is 
the process least desirable for the educated 
young woman—that she must betake herself 
with vigor to the task of improving the world, 
and that accepting that world as she finds it is 
proof of small courage and less wisdom. 

Still, youth may well cherish its modesty. 
Twenty-one cannot know everything. The 
most careful study of text-books of political 
economy and sociology needs to be supple- 
mented by experience, before the problems of 
the factory town, of the tenement-house or of 
the decadént village are met. 

If settling down means adjusting one’s life 
without friction to a new environment, accept- 
ing cheerfully the demands of a family in place 
of those of a faculty; ordering one’s mornings, 
afternoons and evenings so that they shall lack 
neither service nor leisure; adding to the sum 
of cheer as well as of knowledge in the house- 
hold, and biding patiently the day when still. 
larger works may fall into one’s hands—if this 
is settling down, our girl graduates may well 
address themselves with enthusiasm to so fine 


a task. 
e & 


TO WIN THE SUMMER BOARDER. 


n every state there are towns and villages 
that have gained more or less popularity as 
vacation resorts. In every such place—the 

less popular need it more than the well-known 
—there might profitably be organized a society 
to promote the interests of the town in this 
direction. 

Such a body could make many improvements 
which the average official would not think of 
as his ‘‘business.’” He would be likely to 
spend time and money on the main-travelled 
roads; the association could show him the 
expediency of improving also the highways 
which visitors choose for pleasure drives. The 
association could codperate with the authorities 
in sanitary measures, for police protection, and 
to guard streets and roadsides from litter and 
rubbish. It could accomplish more than any 
official in preserving natural beauties, in keep- 
ing fields and fences free from unsightly signs 
and billboards, and making known the charms 
of the place. 

A booklet picturing attractive localities could 
be prepared by such an association. Advertise- 
ments would pay the cost of it, and residents 
and friends of the town would gladly circulate 
it. At fairs and conventions in and outside of 
the state the association might be represented 
by printed and photographic descriptions of the 
town’s advantages and beauties. 

A systematic ‘‘campaign’’ of this kind would 
show results to benefit the summer boarder, as 
well as his entertainers. He likes to be invited 
and to be assured of a welcome. He is liable 
to think well of a community that thinks well 
of itself. Such a place would not be likely to 
endanger a growing reputation either by extor- 
tion or inattentiveness—and every one of its 
‘*paying guests’’ should be a harbinger of many 
more. 

e & 


A UNION OF CHURCHES. 


ngland was described by a Continental 

cook as a country which has fifty religions 

and only one sauce. Inthe United States 

there may be no such poverty as to sauces, but 

the number of recognized denominations, large 

and smail, is about three times that which the 
remark just quoted attributes to England. 

The existence of a great variety of denomina- 
tions is not an unmixed evil. There is a great 
variety of people in the world. Some are | 
attracted by one form of worship, of activity, | 
of statement of religious truth, and some by | 
The number of persons who respond | 
to the appeals of religion is doubtless larger | 
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than it would be if there were a close approach 
to uniformity of faith and practice. 

Yet there is always a waste of strength when 
religious bodies which hold almost exactly the 
same beliefs, and adopt practically the same 
methods of worship and work, keep apart. 
They would accomplish more by joining their 
forces. It is therefore an oceasion for general 
congratulation that three such groups of Chris- 
tian believers are apparently on the eve of 
merging themselves in one denomination. 

These churches are the Congregationalists, 
the Methodist Protestants and the U nited Breth- 
ren. Plans for union have been under consid- 
eration for several years, and recently, through 
conferences of committees appointed for the 
purpose, a definite scheme of union has been 
agreed upon, which will be submitted to the 
several churches for their action. ' 

If this scheme is adopted, the result will be 
a denomination of more than one million com- 
municants, having a general council in which 
there will be one representative for every five 
thousand members. Kindred organizations now 
existing in the several bodies will be brought 
together and weak churches will be united. 

Organic union, such as is planned for these 
three denominations, may not be practicable in 
many cases; but the next thing to it is comity 
among churches of different names, and occa- 
sional union for common purposes. Instances 
of this modified union are happily becoming 
more frequent. 

® & 


A FAMILY TREAT. 


he perambulating Italian vender, the paper- 

encased brick and the caterers’ delivery- 
wagon have to some extent superseded the family 
ice-cream freezer. They have not wholly done 
so; for home-made ice-cream has a fascination 
none other can possess. When the children are 
promised a frozen dessert if they will freeze it 
themselves, the task is part of the treat. 

Even Johnny, the eldest, wrapping a clumsy 
lump of ice in tattered bagging and whacking the 
cold, wet, elusive mass with an old croquet mallet, 
takes pride in his labor; he claims the cellar 
doorway, and superbly orders the rest to wait 
outside, where they listen ecstatically to the 
thump! thump! of his weapon till he has finished. 

Then it is Jenny’s turn. She mixes the crushed 
ice and salt and packs the freezer, loftily warniiig 
the younger ones not to touch under penalty of 
frozen fingers. Then Nancy brings the cream 
mother has prepared, holding her breath lest a 
precious drop be spilled, and there is an excited 
hush as it is lowered into place, the dasher fitted 
and the cover adjusted very, very tightly, for 
“Just think if the salt should get in!” 

Next comes the churning. No, churning is not 
agreeable, it really is not, and what do those 
deceitful advertisements mean by saying “three 
minutes” ? 

Will the old thing ever freeze, they begin to 
wonder ? ’ 

They take turns; they shift hands; they whistle 
to keep their courage up; they whistle again and 
turn the. crank in time; they peep in and find it 
still liquid, and go to work again; they persevere, 
they despair, they resolutely hope, and then—it is 
certainly getting stiff—it is stiffer—it is frozen! 

Jenny withdraws the dasher with infinite pre- 
caution, and the scanty scrapings thereof, divided 
with accurate justice between four gloating little 
tongues, are pronounced the very most delicious 
ice-cream ever made. 

Dessert that night is a treat; it is more, it is a 
triumph. Who cares if the mercury lingers per- 
sistently above ninety-five? Who cares if collars 
are limp, and faces flushed, and sidewalks smell 
tarry, and less favored children_are cross? Not 
the little Joneses. 

“Mother let us make ice-cream to-day, and it 
was great!” 

e © 


RECREATION TIMES. 


 gppon physicians tell us, is becoming more 
and more a necessity of American life. In 
that index of the times, the advertisement pages 
of magazines, the constantly increasing amount 


| of space devoted to railroad and steamship routes, 


summer resorts, and the various paraphernalia of 
vacation trips, tells the same story. 

Many of our periodicals have annual outing 
and recreation numbers, and endless articles are 
written upon the vacation question for those who 
have to stay at home. 

It is a curious fact that the vacation problem is 
nearly always treated from the point of view of 
the city dweller, whereas, except in dangerous 
“hot spells,” the city dweller has more opportunity 
for recreation—the recreation, that is, that comes 
from change of scene and thought—than country 
people. 

Libraries, art galleries, out-of-door concerts, are 
always within reach in the city. Endless trolley 
rides and cheap excursions offer country or sea 
air every evening. Even in vacant lots one may 
find a score of wild flowers, and city parks are 
often as full of birds as country hedges. 

Yet, although country people have not as varied 
opportunities as city people, nothing is more com- 
mon than to find them quite indifferent to privileges 
for which others willingly spend much time and 
money. 

“T don’t go down to the beach once a month,” 
said a woman living within ten minutes’ walk of 
one of our loveliest coasts; and another, from 
whose window there was a marvelous view of 
lake and hills, answered stolidly, when a visitor 
spoke of it: 

“T guess I don’t care about views.” 

Such incidents remind one anew that recreation, 
in the truest sense, is an experience of the soul. 
The countrywoman blind to all the beauty about 
her, and the city woman seeing nothing but the 
costumes of the people she meets on the side- 
walk, are alike missing glorious opportunities. 
The body, it is true, needs at times rest from 






































labor or change of air; but the soul that is open 
to beauty and wisdom will find the stuff for 
recreation refreshment — “newness of life’’—in 
every day that dawns. 


*® * 


MUSIC - DEAF. 


erhaps no clergyman save Dean Stanley ever 
knew less of music than Dean Farrar. 

“I am told,” he said one day to the leader of the 
choir, “that when I preach to-morrow I shall have 
to preach on the note of the building, and that the 
note of the building is E flat. What is E flat?” 

“The organist will play a short interlude ending 
on E flat,” was the answer. 

“Yes, yes, I know that. But how am I to 
transfer the note E flat from the organ to my 
voice?” 

This was a question no choir-leader could 
answer. ; 

Again Dean Farrar referred, in an early poem, 
to an amazing boy named Ronald, singing on a 
lake 

“With exquisite falsetto now and then.” 


But his own voice, in the reading of majestic 
passages, was beautiful and, when he launched 
into invective against schoolboy misdemeanors, 
very dramatic. One day he took some friends on 
a “surprise” visit to one of the college houses, 
fully expecting to find his good boys hard at 
work. But alas! they were enjoying a “brew,” 
an impromptu meal of cocoa and roast potatoes. 
The next dayin class the dean began, in a low and 
mournful voice, to narrate the story of his disil- 
lusion. 

“I confidently expected to be able to point with 
pride to my sixth-form boys absorbed and 
immersed in a study of some Attic masterpiece, 

**Presenting Thebes, or Pelop’s line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.’ ” 

Then, gradually raising his voice, he continued, 
“But what was my indignation, vexation and 
shame when I discovered them greedily engaged 
in ravenously devouring the fragments of a 
barbaric repast!” The last words, uttered 
fortissimo with intense vigor, launched him on 
a speech of long-winded eloquence. For five 
minutes he was like “a bitten dictionary,” and at 
the end of that time his good humor was quite 
restored. 
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THE FATE OF WORDS. 


he history of the race is written in the words it 
uses. As we grow and change, so our language 
grows and changes. Mr. Leon Mead in his book, 
“Word-Coinage,” points out that some words go 
out of fashion and come back, like tan shoes and 
wide-rimmed hats, although the change in words is 
much slower than the change in dress. 

In Spenser’s day “forestall,” “fain,” “‘seathe,” 
“askance,” “embellish” and “dapper” were not 
considered good, but they have since gained 
respectability and won their place in the language. 
The seventeenth century regarded as obsolete 
a number of Chaucer’s words: “transcend,” 
“bland,” “‘sphere,” “blithe,” “franchise,” “carve,” 
“anthem.” One by one these words came to life 
again and walk the pages of our literature in full 
vitality. Other words now indispensable, which 
the seventeenth century rejected, are “plumage,” 
“tapestry,” “tissue,” “ledge,” “trenchant, ” 
“resource,” “villainy,” “thrill,’’ “yelp,” “dove- 
tail.” 

Bacon did not have the good word “encyclo- 
pedia,” but used the heavy equivalent, “circle 
learning.” 

Fulke, the sixteenth century author who wrote 
“A Defense of the Sincere and True Translations 
of the Holie Scriptures into the English Tong,” 
did not admit “neophyte,” “homicide,” “scandal,” 
“destruction,” “tunic,” “despicable,” “rational.” 
Another book published in 1658 puts the stamp of 
censure on “oblique,” “radiant,” “adoption,” 
“caress,” “amphibious,” “horizontal,” “concede,” 
“articulate,” “destination,” “compensate,” “com- 
plicated” and ‘‘adventitious.” 

It is hard to trace the history of a fashion in 
words. Seldom do we have the precise record 
that Chesterfield furnishes us in a letter in which 
he says that he was present at the birth of the 
word “flirtation” on the lips of a beautiful woman. 
Even with that record we cannot tell why “flirta- 
tion” remained in the language and was not 
dropped like hundreds of other new coinages. 


® © 
SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE. 


mong early wills one of the most peculiar is 

that of Luca della Robbia, the Florentine 

sculptor, who lived in Italy during the fifteenth 
century. 

Luca’s greatest work was probably the sculp- 
tured marbles for the Cantoria or Singing Gallery 
in the Duomo at Florence, sections of which 
—groups of youths, maidens and children, sing- 
ing, dancing and playing on musical instru- 
ments —may be seen to-day in- the Museo del 
Duomo. But the sculptor is best known to us 
through his beautiful work in glazed terra cotta, 
his white and blue madonnas. 

Messer Luca was a bachelor, but he had two 
nephews, Simone and Andrea. One of them, 
Andrea, he took into his workshop, and taught 
him all the secrets of the craft of terra cotta—the 
way to make the different colored glazes, the way 
to fire clay, the way to work in low and high | 
relief. 

Andrea was an apt pupil; he had not the genius 
of his uncle, but his work 1s full of sweetness and 





refinement of feeling; and his name has come 
down the centuries linked with his uncle’s, as a 
Son’s name is linked with his father’s. | 

When Luca died he left by his will all his money 
to Simone; not a penny to Andrea, yet Andrea, | 
working with him and for him all those years, had 
been tohim asa son. If there were no explanation 
of this strange conduct we might think hardly of 
Luea, or imagine all manner of romantic causes | 
for his inexcusable caprice. But the old idealist 
had a broad streak of practical common sense in | 
his temperament. He nad no wish to make a| 


| 
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mystery of his motives. He explains this seeming 
injustice in words to this effect: 
“To Simone I give the money, because to Andrea 
I have already given something that is of more 
value than any sum of money could be ; he inherits 
my art.’ 
* ¢ 


HANGING THE PUMPKIN. 


t is the duty of Louis Prétet, official picture- 

hanger of the Societé des Artistes Frangais, to 
distribute the canvases which annually comprise 
the Paris Salon throughout the rooms of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts. The jurors are then summoned 
to examine his work, and commend or condemn, 
as they see fit. The artists are at liberty to appeal 
to the jurors, and an influential artist can make 
trouble for the picture-hanger. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune tells this story 
of Volion, one of the most famous living painters 
of still life: 


Vollon had es what he considered as his 
masterpiece, a luxurious pumpkin, orange in color 
and heroic in size, such as one sees at an agricul- 
tural show. The jurors did not approve Prétet’s 
choice of a place for it. ° 

A second choice, also, was found for it, and 


condemned. . 

By this time the legend of the pumpkin was 
pein repeated in all the studios of Paris, and the 
leading artists began to look in at the salon to 
make sure that their exhibits were not being 
injured by an unfortunate contrast. 

uguereau nearly fainted with horror on see- 
ing the pumpkin not far from his pictures. 

“Take it away at once!” he commanded. “It 
kills my little pink and white nymphs.” 

So the pumpkin was removed. 
Aone. “Tt shall not stay in the same room 
with my pictures!’’ he declared. “It makes my 
lions and bears and tigers look like tame cats.” 

Tattegrain was the next to cry out. “Not near 
me! hat becomes of the martial spirit of my 
canvases, and what is the use of exhibiting starv- 
ing garrisons with that large pumpkin next door?” 

© the unfortunate painting was shifted about 
till it had passed through fifteen rooms, and not a 
member of the Societé des Artistes Frangais 
would tolerate its presence. Finally Prétet 
— the pumpkin in the entrance hall, officially 
rmed “Salle d’Honneur,” and popularly nick- 
named the Chamber of Horrors. Vollon has been 
his mortal enemy ever since. 
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THE LOST CONSUL. 


a Bonde in her recently published 
“Letters” relates a delightful anecdote of 
Lamartine, who by nature as well as vocation was 
a poet first and a man of affairs afterward. 


Shortly after one of the periodic revolutions in 
France artine wrote on the blank leaves of 
his pocketbook the names of his protégés, and 
sent to the new rulers the list to be provided with 
places immediately. 

Previously, however, it seems, he had scribbled 
“David” on the page, and the head of the cabinet 
appointed the said David consul at Bremen. The 
man did not come forward, and although Lamar- 
tine did not like being disturbed, Monsieur Hetzel 
was obli to ask who was the David on his list. 

“He who danced before the ark,’’ was the poet’s 


answer. 
“O dear! I have etted him to Bremen!” 
“How very singular! I meant him for a subject 
for meditation, not for a nomination; but you can 
cancel it.” 
The Moniteur registered the ane; but few 
know that the consul appointed to Bremen was 
King David! 


* © 


ACTUALLY RETIRED. 


oseph Jefferson is sensitive on the subject of 

his retirement from the stage. To suggest 
farewells is to make him nervous and to receive a 
reply outwardly pleasant, but tinged with sharp- 
ness. But one reporter did succeed in getting 
ahead of him. 


The New York Times says that the veteran 
actor, during a tour in the South, found one 
morning in the paper a wns and mysteriously 
worded article, hinting at his retirement, He 
made Spay to the managing editor, who at 
once called in the reporter, and asked him where 
he at the ee 

“The city editor told me to see Mr. Jefferson,” 
said the young man, “and ask him if he was going 


“Well, did you see him?” ; 

“No, sir. sent up my card to his room, and 
it was returned to me with these words written 
on it: ‘Mr. Jefferson has retired.’’’ 

Then, goes the story, the actor who sleeps 
twenty years a night in Rip Van Winkle took the 
reporter out and bought him a five-dollar hat. 


® © 
HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 


**T~xcess of furniture destroys the repose of a 

lazy man, and is in the way of an industrious 
one,” wrote William Morris; and it was also one 
of his maxims that if houses were built as they 
should be we should want but a little furniture, 
and be happy in that scantiness. In “The Lesser 
Arts of Life” he wrote: 


The arrangement of our houses ought surely to 
express the kind of life we lead or desire to lead. 
ur furniture should be good citizens’ furniture, 
solid and well made in workmanship, and in desi 
should have nothing about it that is not easily 
defensible, no monstrosities or extravagances, not 
even of beauty, lest we weary of it. 

As to matters of construction, it should not have 
to depend on the special skill of a very picked 
workman, or the superexcellence of his glue, but 
be made on the proper principles of the art of 
joinery. Also I think that, except for very mova- 

le things, like chairs, it should not be so very 
light as to be near! yg od it should be 
made of timber rather than walking-sticks. 


*® ¢ 


NOT GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 


femme of Prince Edward of Wales shows him 
not in his most discreet mood, but at least a 
human one. The Tatler says that, when a very 
little boy, he was listening to his teacher, who was 
trying to give him some idea of heaven. 


“Everybody will be happy,” said she. “Every- 
body will share happiness equally.” 

“Shall we all be really equal?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“All of us, really?” 

“Yes, all of us.’ 
aan,” this being the queen, “and 
all?” 

“Ves, even her majesty.” 

“Tam sure,” said the young prince, decidedly, 
“that great-grandma won't like that at all. Quite 
sure!”’ 
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ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 








of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 87 Free, Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Just in — 10,000 Breech-Loaders. 
They go to quick buyers at Bargain Prices. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 


Camping Out! 


Compe Hanting. Fishing, Mining or Outing Parties, 
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, Regulation U.S. Army Shelter Tents. 
mts are made in four parts, of light canvas, 
ood quality, and will accommodate 
‘our persons. Are quickly put to- 
om. Size, 10 feet long; 4 feet 
> igh ; 3 feet 6 inches wide, and cost 
U. 8S.’ Government $8.00 each. Have 
been slightly used by Government, | 
but are in good serviceable condition. Make excellent 
Lawn or Shore Playhouses for children. Sample Tent | 
sent on reccipt of $2.90. Send 6 cents for 64-page 
catalogue No. 8197 of Fire Arms and Sporting Goods 
and our 48-page booklet of War Relics and Souvenirs. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY, 4 Warren Street, New York. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 
HIS is the past month ~ + 

















Sale, therefore act 
quickly it you wish to 
take advantage of it 
Suits and Skirts made to 
order (nothing  ready- 
made) at_ one-third less 
than regular prices. All 
of our styles and mate- 
rials are suitable for Fall 
wear. Your order must 
reach us this month if , 
you wish to secure these 
reduced prices. 


$6.67 _- tae 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. - 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Rainy-Day and Dressy 
Skirts $3.34, former price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced on Jackets, 
Travelling Dresses, etc. 
Catalogue, Samples 
and Bargain List sent 
free by return mail. If 
the garment which we 
make for you does not 
prove satisfactory, send it back promptly and 
we will refund your money. Orders can be filled 
with the greatest romptness, very often in 
three days’ time. Write pe | and don’t fail 
to say you wish Summer Catalogue No. 190 and 
Reduced Price samples. 
Our NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 24th, 
will be the handsomest fashion publication of its kind 


copy ’ | 

PALL CATALOGUE No 191 and samples” | 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














GS)EWING Machines and people are 
Aes very much alike. You meet people 
} 4 who dress well and appear re- 
As spectable, but when you come to 
know them you find that they lack 
character. They are not people that 
you can wholly believe or wholly trust— 
not the ones you would choose as friends. 

There are plenty of Sewing Machines 
that look well, and at first may do their 
work fairly well, but they cannot be de- 
pended upon. There is something lack- 
ing in mechanism, in quality of materials, 
in perfection of finish of working parts, 
all of which has much to do with the 
work and life of the Machine—they, too, 
lack character. 

Which will you choose for your work- 
ing companion for life, the Sewing Ma- 
chine that is in doubt, or the NEW 
HOME on which the guarantee never 
runs out? 


SOLD BY AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
tn all parts of the world. 


Send to us for literature and for the 
address of a NEw Home dealer, if there 
is not one near you. 

THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO.. 
Orange, Mass. 








sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cen " 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., Detroit. Mich. 


Ss] A fy and | reatment of Stammering 
ts to pay postage 





Shinola Dauber 5. 10c. 


SHINOLA is the result of many years of 


SHIN 


It is the opposite of all other shoe polishes. 
and fills all cracks, creases and worn spots. 


wool surface, backed by flexible felt. 
as used by bootblacks. 


by mail for 30 cents, or complete outfit for 40 cents. 





Shinola Polisher 20. 


At Last A Perfect Shoe Polish. 


careful study and exhaustive experiment. 


Although SHINOLA has been on the market but a short time, it already outsells 
every other shoe polish made in this or any other country. 


Remember the name — 


OLA. 


It preserves the leather, blacks, polishes 
It makes the shoe look like net. 


SHINOLA is easily applied, shines instantly, and one shine will last a week. 

It contains neither acid nor alkali — it softens and preserves. Its exclusive use on your 
shoes will cause the uppers to outwear the soles. 
to all leather, any number of coats can be applied with safety. 

SHINOLA is a wax polish, and will not rub off on clothes. 

SHINOLA makes leather waterproof and prevents its hardening after being wet. 

It can be applied without soiling the hands by using SHINOLA Dauber and Polisher. 

The SHINOLA Outfit, 35 cents, at your dealers, as photographed above, consists of 
a large box of SHINOLA, the SHINOLA Dauber, made of lamb’s wool, guaranteed 
not to scratch the leather, and the SHINOLA Polisher, made of tanned skin with 
The Polisher imitates the movement of the cloth 


As SHINOLA is perfectly harmless 


If your dealer will not furnish you with the SHINOLA Dauber and Polisher, we will forward them 


Beware of Imitations. ACCkPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


SHINOLA COMPANY, 20 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


























‘*We are advertised by our loving 
friends.”” 
AM sending you a picture of 
my two children, Ruth, four 
years old, and Carl Philip, 
eighteen months. I began with 
each of them when they were about 
four weeks old to feed with Mellin’s 
Food, and I can recommend it 
most heartily. 
Mrs. C. P. Austin, 
53 Winter St., Gardiner, Me. 
Any mother can receive a sample of 
Mellin’s Food free by simply sending 
us her name and address. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMPANION. 
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| their helping. But it is possible both to help 
and pray, and in general he helps most who 
prays most sincerely. 


* @ 


IN AN OVERTURNED SHIP. 


wonderful story was told to the maritime 
A court at Danzig recently by the captain of 
the steel sailing ship Erndte. 1t resembles 

some of Jules Verne’s wonderful tales, and is mot 
unlike Frank Stockton’s story, “The Wreck of the 
Thomas Hyke.” The difference is that this story 
is a true one. The New York Press prints the 


nt 





here’s a brook among the mountains 
Where of old a torrent ran, 
And mighty rocks were torn apart 
Ere the memory of man, 
And the water still goes tumbling 
And brawling all it can, 
As mindful of the Titan shock 
Wherewith its course began. 


So thick from either ferny steep 
The dusty hemlocks lean 

That the burning heats of summer 
Never find a chink between ; 

Spice-sweet is the juniper, 
The moss is velvet green, 

And the wood bird, the brook bird 
Is lord of this demesne. 


In the blush of summer mornings, 
When the mists begin to rise, 

To the shallow foaming current 
Like a water-sprite he hies; 

Who but fisher-lads have seen him 
In the place of his emprise, 

Tripping—tripping: dipping—dipping 
For the giddy water-flies! 

Were mine the gift, ye winged ones, 
A feathered fowl to be, 

I’d not be made a glancing gull 
Whose pasture is the sea: 

Not a white owl of the ice-fields, 
Nor a redbird brave to see, 

Nor yet an eagle of the cliff, 
Monarch though he may be. 


My haunt should be the brook’s haunt, 
Lonely and unpossest, 
The crystal music of its voice 
Should bubble in my breast: 
All of brown should be my coat, 
With a russet-spotted vest, 
And merrily I’d be cradled 
In a water-wagtail’s nest! 


¢ ¢ 


RELIGION AND BENEVOLENCE. 


AST year a city which maintained a 
fresh-air mission for mothers and 
sick children faced its annual 
need of a large contribution. A 
canvass of the situation showed 
that in the past years the money 
to maintain the work had come 
almost wholly from church con- 
tributions. The committee which 
had the work in charge thought 
this unfortunate, since so much of 
the money was given by those who 
were already large contributors to 
many other charitable causes. . There was a 
feeling, too, that the giving constituency might 
be greatly enlarged by an appeal to the non- 
churehgoing portion of the community. The 
charity itself was purely humanitarian, free 
from all sectarian associations, and enjoyed 
entire popular confidence and favor. 

It was decided, therefore, to appoint a 
prominent clubman as treasurer, to secure the 
eodperation of the social and literary clubs, 
the indorsement of the secular press, and the 
agencies other than religious which might pro- 
mote this end; and in order that the success 
of the movement might be tested, arrangements 
were made for the careful tabulation of the 
returns. 

The plan worked well. The clubs indorsed 
the movement; the press gave it abundant space 
and hearty support; the banks became willing 
depositories, and posted cards above the 
windows of the tellers inviting their patrons to 
make contributions. The sum received was 
large, a substantial increase over previous 
years. ‘The churches abated no part of their 
usual effort, and many other agencies assisted. 

When the returns were all in, and the results 
tabulated and published, it was found not only 
that the wide advertising had increased the 
contributions of the churches, but that the vast 
majority of the men who had sent their contri- 
butions through the banks or to the treasurer 
direct by check were men whose gift was made 
in response to the appeal of the churches. 
More than ninety-eight per cent. of the money 
received came from people known to be regular 
church attendants. 

The whole city was astonished, perhaps no 
one more so than the churches themselves. 
“There is no use talking,’’ said the treasurer, 
‘I am as much surprised as any one. There 
was no rivalry about it, no attempt to make a 
good showing for the churches. The simple 
truth is that people who love God are those 
who truly love their fellow men.’’ 

Colonel Ingersoll was accustomed to say, 
‘*The hands that help are holier than the lips 
that pray.” He failed to note that the hands 
that help and the lips that pray are commonly 
closely related. Some men pray and do not 
help, more’s the pity, and some men who do 
not pray do help, and deserve due praise for 





Captain Engellandt sailed from Memel with a 
cargo of planks for Oldenburg. The captain 
remained at the wheel during a gale which over- 
took the vessel next night, and at four in the 
morning went to his cabin to change his wet 
clothes. 

He had just got into dry wnferciothing woee the 
vessel capsized, and he found himself standing on 
| the roof of the cabin, the door of which the sea 

had hermetically closed. 

| By unloosening the boards of what was now the 

| roof, he got into the hold, which contained onl 

| loose saifs. Fortunately some shelves of a hi 

| cupboard standing in the cabin remained intact 

and from them he collected two tins of condensed 

| milk, some prunes, rice, sugar and sausage. He 
| also found a hammer. 

For twelve days the man lived in his prison, 
eating as sparingly as possible and drinking sea- 

| water, which appears to have had no ill effect. 

He spent his free time in hammering on the steel 
| bottom of the ship to attract the attention of 

chance passing vessels, and slept well at nights, 

for after the first few days the sea was smooth. 
| He knew when it was day, for a dim light pene- 
| trated the water. 

On the twelfth day the Norwegian steamer 
Aurora saw the wreck and sent a boat to take it 
in tow. Engellandt had fallen asleep, but a | 
footsteps over his head he n knocking wi 
his hammer and shouting. he Aurora’s men 
returned to their ship for tools, and bored a hole 
through the bottom of the wreck where they had 

| heard the knocking. When they drew out their 

| drill a man’s finger followed, and they soon 

learned that Engellandt had food for four days 
| more and wished to be towed to land, for it was 
| impossible to release him in the open sea. 

} he Aurora towed the wreck safely to Neufahr- 
wasser, where with considerable difficulty it was 
attached to a huge crane, a plate was unloosened, 
and the imprisoned captain freed. He was per- 
fectly conscious, and even able to walk alone. 
The three men who had constituted his crew were 
probably drowned when the vessel capsized. 





* ¢ 


FACE TO FACE WITH LINCOLN. 


boyhood memory of Abraham Lincoln, con- 
A tributed to the Daily Eagle of Wichita, 
Kansas, by Capt. W. T. Burgess, reveals 
the great man in a peculiarly gracious light. In 
1858 or 59 Captain Burgess, then a boy, paid a 
visit to his brother, Rev. John Burgess, at Spring- 
field, Ohio. The state fair opened about that 
time, and the boy visited it. 


One afternoon when he was strolling about the 
fair grounds by himself, young Burgess noticed an 
immense machine built of great timbers and 
somewhat Te ay oy in its construction. It was 
unlike anything he had seen. He was alone save 
one man who was sitting on one of the beams of 
the machine, and after rey eee make out 
its use, the boy determined ask the man what 
kind of a machine it was. 

“T stepped up close to him,” writes Coin Bur- 
gess. “His head was bowed down upon his hands, 
soominary in meditation. I hesitated to disturb 
him and was about to withdraw when he arose 
and said: 

“Well, my boy, are you trying to investigate 
this machine ?’ 

“I told him that I was, and asked him if he could 
explain it to me, and he proceeded to do so, ver 
clearly and minutely. e went all over it an 
all around it, and finally he said: 

“*How many yoke of oxen, my boy, do you think 
it takes to drag this machine?’ 

“TI made a guess of eight yoke. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘they haul it with eight yoke, 
but when heavy ditching is to be done they 
generally use twelve.’ 

“I think we must have spent an hour at the 
machine, then the man said, ‘I guess we had 
better go over to the buildings and see what is 
going on, and he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and talked to me all the way. 

‘When we neared the building several gentle- 
men —~ g forward to greet him, and I went on 
by myself, in search of my brother. I soon came 
upon him, and he said he had been looking for 
me. He wan me to see Abraham Lincoln. 
We went into one of the buildings, and my brother 
weet up to the very man with whom I had been 

alking. 

“Mr. Lincoln,’ said he, ‘may I present my 
brother ?’ 

“Lincoln turned round, and seeing me smile, 
said: ‘Why, this boy and i are old friends. We’ve 
been —- together for an hour.’ At the same 
time he put his arms jaround me and lifted me 
from the ground. 

“This was the great Lincoln, and had he never 
become famous and the President of the United 
States, I still should never have forgotten him. 
He was so kind, so interested in my boyish queries 
and so willing to give me instruction, and withal 
so noble in expression and bearing that my heart 
went out to him in love and admiration.” 


® © 
VISITING THE SIN. 


e was out of sorts when he got home at 
H night, and found it easy, therefore, to 

grumble at the price of his wife’s new hat, 
says the New York Times. ‘Downright extrav- 
agance!”’ he muttered, scarcely looking at it. 


“You men are always charging us women with 
extravagance,” returned his wife, unpinning the 
hat and dropping it lightly on the head of a 
Mercury on the top of the bookease. “You never 
seem to think of your own failings in that line.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said he, coldly. 

“Well, I'll tell you.” His wife sat down, facing 
him. “You men run this glorious country, and you 
always have. You are therefore responsible for 
all its weaknesses. Now what seeery do you pay 
the Vice-President of the United States?’ 

“He receives eight thousand dollars a year.” 

“Who is the Vice-President now?” 

“Well, there isn’t oy. Sa 

asn’t been any since the 


“Very good. There 
death of President yon has there?”’ 
“Well, no.” He admitted this reluctantly, for 


he began to see that his wife had been attendin 
political science lectures for a purpose, and tha 
that purpose was to get the better of him. 

“There hasn’t been a Vice-President for a year 
or two, then?” 

ve SE em = fact. 

“And the country seems to get along all right 
without one?” J ti “ - 

“But the President might die.” 

“To be sure, but the law places others in the 








line of succession, so that there wouldn’t be any 
real vacancy.” 

“Yes, of course, but —” 

“There are no ‘buts’ about it. You pay a man 
eight thousand dollars a year to hang round and 
do nothing but wait for some one else to die, 
which happens perhaps once in a_ generation. 
Now is wu at business sense or needless extray- 

nee ?”’ 

e tried to say comncttiing, 
unsportsmanlike way cont 
he was down. 

“Yes, you men pay a man eight thousand 
dollars a year for doing nothing, and then make a 
big fuss when a woman pays a few paltry dollars 
for a new hat. You men pay eight thou 
dollars for nothing and complain if a woman pays 
twenty-five dollars for something. Now will you 


but his wife in a very 
ued to hit him while 


tell me — 

But her husband ottpped away before she 
finished the sentence. Going down the steps she 
heard him say something about the folly of ng 
to argue with a woman. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLAR 


e saw the light-ship winnowing the west 
With its thin fan of flame, and from afar 
A beacon glimmered like a ruddy star 

Across the ocean’s undulating breast. 

Here in this haunt that harbors storm for guest, 
Where currents join with roaring rush and jar, 
There was no sign of tumult, naught to mar 

The night’s blue vastness and the sense of rest. 





Peace lay upon the waters; o’er the sky 
Peace spread the visible aura of its wings; 
It was as though the warring winds were awed ; 
We felt that from the void’s immensity, 
The brooding mystery that round it clings,— 
Leaned the Inscrutable whom we name—God! 


* & 


A WATER CONTEST. 


story in which a pointer’s loyalty, persistence 

and foolhardiness are mixed in about equal 

proportions is quoted below from the New 

York Sun. Pointers are not naturally good water- 

dogs, but some of the breed, as sportsmen know, 

come near perfection, and such an exception is a 
dog owned by a Texan named Burleson. 


One night Mr. Burleson shot a wild goose which 
was fying over to its night retreat in a salt bay. 
The bird was wing-tipped, came down on a long 
slant, and fell into a tank a quarter of a mile out. 
The dog did not notice it. 

The next morning Mr. Burleson was walkin 
over the prairie with the dog, and found the bi 
quietly —— a pond not more than a quarter 
of an acre in extent but deep. It was in perfect 
condition, except for its slight wound, a large 
gander and very powerful. 

The os recognized instantly that it was a 
wounded bird, and plun in without a word of 
command. For a little while the gander kept out 
of the way, but it was finally penned in a corner. 
Then it dived, went under the dog and came up 
five yards away. 

The dog resumed the chase, and the unequal 
contest was kept up for a quarter of an hour. 
The dog dived time after time, but of course could 
not catch its active adversary. Soon it was 
swimming with its nostrils barely out of water, 
and once or twice they went under. It was deaf 
to allcommands. Its final drowning was only a 
matter of minutes. 

Mr. Burleson had 
he gathered a little 


no gun. As a last recourse 
pile of stones from the edge 
of the pond, and began hurling them at the gander. 
Finally, by chance, he struck it on the back near 
the base of the neck and stunned it for a moment. 
In that moment the dog closed and grasped it. 

The dog was so tired that it could do nothin 
with the bird, but its hold kept its head out o 
water while the gander thrashed it with its wings. 
The necting pair, the distressful snortings of the 
dog min with the hoarse calls of the gander, 
t their way to within ten feet of the bank, 
and Mr. Burleson jumped in. The water came to 
his — when he reached them, but he grabbed 
the gan er, took the dog in one hand and the bird 
in the other, and brought them ashore. The 

inter was too exhaus to stand, but fell on 
he pebbly shore and lay there panting. 


* © 


CONFORMING TO CONVENTION. 


n American visitor to London was invited to 
attend a social affair of some importance. 
should wear. 


He was somewhat in doubt as to what he 
Court dress, which he was told was 

the correct thing for the occasion, was an offense 
to his democratic nostrils. In his dilemma he 
appealed, says the New York Tribune, to United 


States Consul-General Henry Clay Evans. 


“My friend,” said Mr. Evans when the matter 
had been placed before him, “I have come to 
believe that where custom demands a certain 
dress it is mistaken independence to appear in 
anythin else.” 

“But Knee-breeches and spangled slippers!—on 
me!” groaned the American. 

“All opposition to dressing with conventional 
propriety reminds me,” continued Mr. Evans, “of 
a young fellow in Tennessee who was about to 
start barefoot for a Saturday night party. 

“*Where you going?’ demanded his mother. 

«*To the party.’ he replied. 

“*Well, afore you go,’ she ordered, ‘you go down 
to the creek and wash your feet.’ 

“*T don’t want to,’ he said. 

“See here,’ exclaimed his mother, ‘if you don’t 
f° right along and wash your feet you don’t go to 

hat party, that’s all!’ 

“The young man slunk toward the creek. ‘If I’d 
’a’ knowed there was going to be such a fuss over 

etting ready,’ he growled, ‘I wouldn’t hev agreed 

© go to that party at all!’ ” 


* ¢ 


AN INFORMAL CALL. 


hat a certain degree of formality is desirable 
st is suggested by an amusing story from the 

Chicago News of a neighborly call. The 
far-reaching results of the visit can readily be 
imagined. 


“Good evening,” said the elderly woman, ap- 
poacins the ~— “T see you are a the 
resh air. It’s a luxury to be able to sit outside 
again, isn’t it?” 

“It is pleasant,” responded the woman, who 
was sitting on the front steps. 

“IT don’t believe you know me. I am Mrs. 
Baxter, ag neighbor, two doors off. No, don’t 
get up. I'll just sit down here beside you. Don’t 
say a word now. I have intended to call ever 
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since you moved in, but you know how it is. 
There’s always something. And when I saw — 
come out and sit down I said to my husband, ‘I’m 
ust going to run over right now. If she thinks 
’m informal I don’t mind, because I am informal, 
I always was.’ And he just laughed and told me 
to ahead. He says he thinks he met your 
husband some years AGO. How do you like your 
house? You needn’t tell me, though, for I hardly 
suppose you've got used to it yet, and it’s so dis- 
couraging getting settled ; then I saw Mrs. 
Thomas, your next-door neighbor on the other 
side, a day or two ago, and she tells me that you’ve 
been having awful trouble tting a servant. 
You needn’t say anything. I know exactly what 
it is. I don’t know what the girls are coming to. 
They don’t seem to want to work, and they’re 
most of them worthless when you do get one. 
I’ve had more —” 

The other woman had twice made a movement 
as if to rise, but had been prevented by the detain- 
ing hand of the informal caller. This time, how- 
ever, she got up. 

“If you’re wanting to see Mrs. Gossage, ma’am, 

ou’ll have to call again, for she’s gone to the 
heayter and won’t be back till late,” she said, 
with cold dignity. “I aint Mrs. Gossage myself, 
I’m the cook.” 


* @¢ 


A MATTER OF COURSE. 


he simplicity of the moral law is sometimes 
more apparent to the very young than to 
those who have learned by experience the 
difficulty of walking in the narrow path. The 
New York Times tells this story of a Sunday- 
school which Bishop Potter often visits, and of 
which he is very fond: 


At one time a little girls’ sewing class was 
organized, and a medal offered the child who 
showed the best record for punctuality. At the 
closing exercises little Alice was called forward, 
as having been neither absent nor late, and pre- 
sented with the medal, but she refused it 

“I did not have a perfect record,” she said. 
“One day I was late.” And she explained the 
circumstance. 

Afterward Bishop Potter found an opportunity 
to question her. 

“Why didn’t you take the medal, Alice?” he 


asked. 

“It would have been telling a lie,” was the 
answer. 

“Would your teacher have known it?” 

“No, sir. She didn’t see me come in that day.” 

“Would your mother have known?” 

“No, sir. idn’t tell her about it.” 

“Well, who would have known that you were 
telling a lie?” 

Alice’s face grew pink. “I should,” said she. 

The bishop was so delighted with the child’s 
delicate sense of honor, that he had a beautiful 
medal made, and sent it to her. In reply he 
received this letter : 

“Dear Bishop. Many thanks for the prett 
medal. It is much nicer than the one I didn’t get. 
I do not understand why you send me a medal for 
telling the truth, when you have always told us in 
Sunday-school that we should never tell lies. I 
thought you expected us to be truthful. 

“Your little friend, Alice.’’ 


* ¢ 


GETTING A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


onstant contact with humanity has so tamed 
( the Adirondack bear that his Western 
brother would not recognize him. One, 
whose habitation the New York Sun has placed 
at Sander’s Mill, on the Mad River, actually goes 
to school. He may still be uncertain in literature 
and vague in spelling, but he is rapidly learning 
gentle manners. 


He came slouching out of the woods one day, 
and advanced directly on the district schoolhouse. 
Some of the children had eaten their luncheon on 
the grass in front of the building. The bear 
stopped and licked up the crumbs and scattered 
remnants of the repast, and then stuck his head 
in at the schoolhouse door. 

The children and the school-teacher screamed, 
and the big fellow was so frightened that he took 
ring heels. The next day, however 
ame to the schoolhouse the same hour, an 
ate the crumbs and crusts as before. He looked 
at the schoolhouse door, but did not venture there. 
After he had eaten every morsel he went slowly 
back to the woods. 

His visits soon became of daily regularity, and 
as it was evident that he came with no evil intent, 
the teacher, and now and then a pupil, took to 
tossing him an —- or other bit of luncheon. 
From that to feeding him out of their hands was 
an easy step, until now the bear has almost quar- 
tered himself in that school district, and lunches 
regularly with the Sander’s Mill school children 


and their teacher. 
ll 

A upon orders. Perhaps the Hindus may 

bear off the palm for excellence in this 
matter. At any rate, the experience of an 
American woman with her native servant in India 
last year shows a praiseworthy readiness. to 
follow instructions to the letter. 


The mistress had instructed her servant always 
to put a napkin in the bottom of the fruit-dish or 
of the cake-basket whenever any of these dishes 
were to be brought to the table. From that time 
the napkin was never forgotten. 

One day a tureen of tomato soup was placed 
before the woman at the head of the table. She 
began to ladle out the soup when something like 
the corner of a rag was brought to the surface. 
tion revealed more of the disquieting 
material with the hint of a fringed border. 


® © 
TO THE LETTER. 


Oriental servants put a strict construction 


The servant was called. “What is this?’”’ he 
was asked. “That, mem-sahib,” he explained, 
“is the napkin, which you told me always to put 
in the bottom of dishes of this kind before bring- 
ing them to the table.” 
& & 
TIMELY WARNING. 

novelist who was giving a lecture on the 

characteristics and surroundings of the 

class of people with whom some of his 
books deal, noticed a disapproving face in the 
front row of listeners. It was the face of an 
elderly Scotchman, and at the close of the lecture 
the man waited upon the speaker. 

“Sir,’’ he said slowly, after a solemn shake of 
the lecturer’s hand, “I’ve read all your books up 
to this, and liked them fairly. Man, you wouldna 

e up writing and tak’ to speaking to get your 

ving, would ye?” 


“No, indeed,”’ said the lecturer, soberly. “You 
think it would be unwise, don’t you?” 
“It would be sae great a mistake that I felt I 


must tell ye ma thought as an honest man,” said 
the Scotchman, with great earnestness. “I said 
to mysel’, ‘He may need aay a word to set him 
right, and I'll not deny it to him.’ There was ane 
0’ your books I found a bit dull, but as I listened 
to ye to-night 1 said to mysel’, ‘’Twas na so dull 
as it might ha’ been, that book, after all.’ ” 
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OUR FLOWER MISSION. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 


Ser wee E’VE started a flower mission this 

ay) year, Lilla, Dorothea and I. We 
had a sort of make-believe one last 
year, but when we think of that 
flower mission now, we laugh. It isn’t 
real hearty laughing, though, for we feel 
sort of ashamed, way down in our hearts, 
to think we didn’t have a real one long 
ago. ‘The way of it was this. Last summer 
my Aunt Laura was all the time sending flowers 
from her garden to a flower mission in the city. 
Every week she packed big baskets full, and 
they were carried away on the train. 

I used to help her pick, and she told me all 
about how glad the poor people in 
the city were to get real country 
flowers, and how the sick folks in 
the hospitals just cried sometimes 
when they saw the roses and lilies 
and mignonette. 

We didn’t live near enough to the 
city to go there and take our flowers, 
and there was no flower mission in 
our village for us to belong to, so we 
started one for our dolls. Every doll 
we had was put to bed in a make- 
believe hospital, and we ’stablished 
the flower mission on the side steps 
of our piazza. We gathered all the 
little flowers we could find, so they 
wouldn’t be too big for the doll 
bouquets, and we pretended that the 
dolls ‘thanked us in the most touch- 
ing manner.’’ 

We played flower mission every 
week all last summer, and it was 
great fun. 

But the funniest thing about it all 
was that we never picked a single 
flower in the fields or garden for 
anybody but those silly dolls. And 
we knew that Lilla’s uncle was sick 
then, and poor old Grandma Patch, 
and we knew that little Elsie Brower 
was just getting over typhoid fever, 
and that our school-teacher had a 
sister who was sick all the time. 
But we never took any of them a 
single flower; picked all we could 
for our dolls! Weren’t we foolish ? 

One day this spring we all met 
after school and went to gather 
flowers. I said, ‘Are we going to 
have the dolls’ flower mission this 
year?’’ and Dorothea said, “ Of 
course,’’ but little Lilla said, ‘‘I 
wish the dolls were alive. It isn’t 
any fun picking flowers for them.’’ 

Dorothea and I looked at each 
other, surprised, and we both said, 
at the same time, ‘‘ No, it isn’t.’ 

Then we had to hook our little 
fingers together and wish, of course. 
But as soon as that was over, we 
talked as fast as we could, and we 
found out that all of us ,thought it 
would be much more fun picking for 
people than for dolls. 

‘*There’s teacher’s sister,’’ said I. 
“*She’s always sick.’’ 

“And Grandma Patch can’t stoop 
over to weed, ’cause she has rheu- 
matism,’’ said Lilla, ‘‘so she hasn’t much of 
a garden. ’”’ 

‘*The minister’s wife just loves flowers,’’ 
said Dorothea, ‘‘and they haven’t many, ’cause 
they only moved here this spring.’’ 

Well, we found out that there were ever so 
many people we could take flowers to, and 
we’re so busy! 

Whenever we hear of any one sick, we take 
flowers to the door every day. They just love 
to have us come. But no one could enjoy it 
half as much as we do! 


A & 
THE NEW PATIENT. 


By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


he was not really a patient the day she 

came, but she was the next day, when she 

fell out of Miriam’s cot and broke her 
neck. The nurse found her there, and Miriam 
leaning over the edge of the cot erying great 
round tears down on to her. Everything is 
hard to bear when one is ill. 

**Bless me!’’ cried the nurse, but she ought 
to have said, “Bless you!’’ For Miriam said 
the nurse was always blessing people. “Bless 
me, what is this that’s happened while I’ve 
been away !”’ : 

“She f-fell out an’ b-broke herself !’’ sobbed 
Miriam. Then she caught sight of the nurse’s 
face, and it was smiling. 

‘‘Why, that’s all right!’’ she cried, cheerily. 
“Now she’s a real patient, don’t you see? 
Not just a visitor. And I shall tuck her in 
with you and nurse her! Oh, yes, I know 
some medicine that will cure her. I know 
where there’s a bottle of it.’ 

**But she’s b-broken,’’ Miriam said, although 
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she was not crying now, and she was almost 
smiling. 

“*Yes, I know, poor thing! She will have 
to have her neck ‘set,’ of course, and then the 
medicine put on it, and then the nursing. You 
can help me a good deal about that.’’ 

That was how the Princess Gloria came to 
bea real patient in Ward E. The nurse said she 
was twice a patient—first because she needed 
curing, and second because she was so patient. 
She never complained at all, though I leave it 
te you if a broken neck isn’t a pretty bad thing 
to have! But all day long the little Princess 
Gloria lay on Miriam’s arm, bearing her 
troubles with a sweet, unchanging smile. 

**She’s a very patient, isn’t she?’’ the next- 
cot little girl said once. ‘‘I b’lieve—I b’lieve 


‘* Are We Going to Have the Dolls’ Flower 


Mission This Year?’’ 


a 























I could be, if I had her 
on my arm. I think 
p’r’aps I’d catch it of her!’’ 


her in her muff last visiting-day, a-purpose to 
help her have a broken arm and three ribs? 
When you had a broken arm and three ribs 
in your side, you needed something to help you 
have them. 

The next-cot little girl was very sick, the 
beautiful nurse said, and no one came to see her 
on visiting-days. The night after the hint—if 
it was a hint—Miriam heard her whispering to 
herself. The lights were turned low, and it was 
very quiet in Ward E. 

‘Sh, dear, go right to sleep!’’ the next-cot | 
little girl was whispering. ‘‘Does your neck | 
ache dreadfully? Don’t you lie comf’able on | 
my arm? Hush, dear, go to sleep.’’ 

What in the world! Miriam lifted her head | 





a little and peeped across at the next cot. 
Then suddenly she un- 
derstood. 

‘*She’s makin’ b’lieve | 
a Princess Gloria on her | 

, arm!’’ Miriam thought, 

: with a little choke in her 

throat. ‘‘Oh, I wish the 

beautiful nurse would 
come! If I hadn’t any 
ribs in my side, I could 
do it.’’ 
She waited with what | 
patience she could. | 

Very soon she knew the | 

light step would be heard | 

in the corridor, and the | 
nurse would be beside | 
her bed. Would she not | 
be surprised ! 

A little later the nurse | 


efis 


,- 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1 


CHANGED INITIALS. 
*Twas late in —— there came to view 
The dreary —— that marks the shore; 
Some mournful —— the captain knew, 
To time-worn —— we sang it o’er. 
And now to —— the storied cave! 





is-——; 


The sea is smooth, the 
He draws his oars, the trusty slave, 

The boat darts forth like startled —., 
Before our eyes a shape grew, 

The — of some great vessel gray, 
And from its side a there flew ; 

“Now ——!” cried Herbert. “Pull away!” 
*Tis little longer than a —— 

We landed here to —— for gold, 
Yet now, with manner yielding, —, 

We idly — in crannfes old. 
The —— changed his route that day, 

And followed him the —— strong; 
It seems a —— blocked their way, 

The —— scented something wrong. 
We did not find the hidden —, 

But turned in —— from that dark glade; 
—— set of sun we left the shore, 

’Tis thus that fortunes oft —— made. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. 
We drove along by the ---- . 
---- and I, each day, 
With a little ---- horse that ambled along 
In his own dull, lazy way. 
Il. 
wheel turns on with busy din, 
still will find the marks of sin, 
Though men ------- that they are pure within. 
111. 











I ------ from my shoulders the kerchief prim, 

To ------ the blood from his wounded limb, 

While the ---- -- sound on from the cloister dim. 
Iv. 

If he ------- his post as head of the ------- 


We'll have -- to his heart, 
Who are ---- of petitions for his return. 
I know his every art. 


v. 
Too early thou 
breakfast bell! 
‘is ¢ that breaks the 


the 


> 


















8 @& ------- 
magic spell, 
When ¢ 

and well. 


eit 80 sweet 
vi. 


not but see, 
VII. 
Belle ------ , Queen of May, 
commands from 
------ came there, 
And she altered her tone. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

By vn oy the same letter to 
the words in the first part make 
the words in the second part. 

A design, a board. 

An impediment, part of a tree. 

A play on words, touchwood. 

A toilet article, a color. 

A little cake, a place to sleep. 
Relatives, a knot. 

A part of the face, a metallic rattle, 
Milk, a want. 

A color, a receptacle. 
Wickedness, a marsh. 


her 


4. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Each word contains six 
letters. 

Fearlessness. 

To respect. 

A religious festival. 

A river. 

A aperen. 

An officer. 

Almost. 

The primals spell the 
name of a large city; 
the finals the country hi 
which it is situated. 


5. 
ADDITIONS. 
Add a large number 


Perhaps it was a hint, but Miriam did not | had come and gone, and still the next-cot little | of pounds to a factory and find an English poet; 


take it. The Princess Gloria was hers—her 
very own, and of course she belonged on her 
arm, did she not? Had not mama brought 


girl was whispering softly, but this time it was | 
to the real little Princess Gloria on her arm! 


And Miriam went to sleep smiling. 


4°4 4 | 
MIXED NUMBERS. 


By M. V. Tompkins. 


Five times seven are thirty-five, 
That’s easy enough to say. 

For mama is thirty and Dorry is five, 
Just five years old to-day. 


And five times nine are forty-five, 


That’s papa’s age, you know. 
I’ll put it down before I forget, 
The figures all in a row. 


And five times eleven are fifty-five, 
Or is it sixty and six? 

I know it all right—I know that I do, 
But numbers are so easy to mix. 


And five times nine — what was it I said? 
I am sure it is hard to say; 

But mama is thirty and Dorry is five, 
Just five years old to-day. 


S&S «4.4 £.-@ 
THE CONSCIENCE MAN. 


By Arthur Macy. 


The Conscience Man who lives with me 
I hear and feel, but cannot see. 

He lives with me both day and night, 
He’s never wrong, but always right. 


He has his house within my breast, 
And guards and warns me without rest; 
And though*an endless watch he keeps, 
He never tires and never sleeps. 


Sometimes a mournful song he sings, 
Which to my heart deep sorrow brings ; 
And when | hear his sad, sad song, 

I know he’s right and I am wrong. 





And when I seem to be alone, 

And think the Conscience Man has flown, 
I listen, and I hear, ‘‘ Beware! ”’ 

And know the Conscience Man is there. 


I’m sure that he is always good, 

And tells me all the things he should, 
And grieves to see me come to shame, 
And sorrows when I am to blame. 


And all my life he pleads and prays 
For me to keep from evil ways; 

And I believe that no one can 

Be good without the Conscience Man. 





to a bird and find a river in New York; to 
novel and find a great scientist; to a vehicle and 
find a character in Dickens’ ‘‘Tale of Two Cities” ; 
to a barrier and find an English angler; to a cor- 
rupt political leader and find a New England city ; 
to a receptacle and find a city in China; to farm 
animals and find an American novelist; to a 
troublesome fruit and find an old English author; 
to a testament and find a kind of carpet. 


6. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
A flower am I as pure and fair 
As any you have seen, 
A very princess royal where 
The stately rose is queen. 
I glow with ruddy tints of flame, 
Nith gold, or pearly white ; 
But take one letter from my name 
And I am black as night. 
Il, 
Within the fort the commandant laughed ; 
With — he filled his cup, 
And took a vow, as deep he quaffed, 
“Nay, yonder flag stays up! 
“We will not yield, altho’ bereft 
Of food, — 7 and tho’ 
To clothe us there’s but ——cloth left, 
/e’ll still withstand the foe.”’ 
They held the fort till many a day 
And week and month rolled by. 
The baffied foemen marched away 
And left the flag on high. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Eve, deed, did, pop, solos, redder, level, 
mum, nun, peep, ere, toot, tit, tat, noon, refer. 

2. Bull, bill; duck, Dick; pull, pill; sulks, silks; 
lump, limp; pun, pin; muss, miss; butter, bitter; 
dun, din; fun, fin; fur, fir. 

8. Charles, Henry, Ann, May, fair weather, 
fear, disappointment, flattery, croaker, lookout, 
sable, caution, false, traverse. 

4. Fa-c-t, spi-c-es, sal-m-on, ga-m-in. 

5. Measure; belong; hearten; caraway; con- 
sulate; manicure. 

















[ae OF THE Popr.—His Holiness Leo 
XIII., the 257th Roman Pontiff, died July 
20th, after ‘hovering between life and death for 
more than two weeks. He was the son of 
Count Ludovico Peeci, and was born March 2, 
1810. He was consecrated 
priest in 1837; nominated 
Bishop of Perugia in 1846; 
created cardinal in 1853, and 
elected pope February 20, 
1878. Never of robust health, 
and elected pope partly be- 
cause his physical feebleness 
promised a brief term, he out- 
lived nearly all of the cardi- 
nals who participated in his 
election, and held his sacred office longer than 
any of his predecessors, except Pius I1X., who 
immediately preceded him. He was a profound 
scholar and theologian, a wise statesman, and 
a gentle and benignant personality. His 
extraordinarily brilliant intellect was unim- 
paired until. the last. 





Leo xm 


HE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS, upon which 
devolves the election of a successor to Leo 
XIII., has now 69 members, which is the 
largest number for many years. Forty are Ital- 
ians, 7 French, 6 Spanish, 4 Austrian, 3 Ger- 
man, 2 Hungarian, 2 Irish, 2 Portuguese, and 
1 each American, Belgian and Bohemian. 
N ExcePTrIONAL YEAR.—The foreign com- 
merce of the United States in the fiscal 
year which ended June 30th was larger than 
in any preceding year. The imports for the 
first time crossed the billion-dollar line; and 
the exports, which amounted to $1,420,000, 000, 
were larger than in any preceding year, except 
1901. The number of immigrants was 857,046, 
the largest total ever reached. 
= TRANS-PaciIFIC CABLE, which con- 
nects San Francisco with Manila, and 
which has all its intermediate stations on 
American soil, was completed July 5th. 


He Inish LAND BILL passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons July 
2ist, on the same day when King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra were welcomed in Dub- 
lin, at the beginning of a tour through Ireland. 
The vote was 317 to 20. 
USSIA AND THE JEWws.—Secretary Hay 
transmitted to St. Petersburg the petition 
signed by American Hebrews and others, regard- 
ing the treatment of Jews in. Russia; and 
instructed Mr. Riddle, who is 
in temporary charge of the 
American legation, to ascer- 
tain whether the Russian gov- 
ernment would receive it. 
July 16th Mr. Riddle reported 
| that the Russian government 
declined to receive any repre- 
sentations on the subject. 
The pretext of the Kishenef 
riots was the murder of a boy, 
which was aseribed to the Jews and was repre- 
sented as of a sacrificial character. Recently 
the real murderers were dis- 
covered. Neither is a Jew, 
and one is a relative of the 
boy. 





CHIEF JUSTICE ARMOUR 


R' CENT DEATHS. — Mrs. 
Harriet Stanwood Blaine, 
widow of the distinguished 
statesman, James G. Blaine, 
died July 15th, aged 73. She 
had great strength of charac- 
ter, and was the constant adviser and helper of 
her husband through his long public career. 
— Sir John Douglas Armour, 
for 15 years Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, 
and a member of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission, died 
July 11th, at London, whither 
he had gone to participate in 
the work of the commission. 
He was 73 years old, and had 
the highest reputation as a 
jurist. —— William Ernest 
Henley, the well-known English poet, essayist 
and playwright, died July 12th, aged 53.—— 
Peter M. Arthur, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers for 27 years, and 
one of the best-known and 
most influential of American 
labor leaders, died suddenly 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, July 
17th. He was 73 years old. 
— James Abbott McNeil 
Whistler, one of the most bril- 
liant and eccentric of con- 
temporary artists, died sud- 
denly July 17th, aged 69. He 
was an American by birth, 
but had spent most of his life abroad. He had 
unusual genius as a painter and etcher ; but his 
peculiar methods and fiery temper brought him 
into frequent collisions with the erities. 
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The Safe Soap 


for the household, nursery, 
toilet and bath. Being a deriva- 
tive of the famous skin oint- 


—business and orna- 
NMANSHIP sie 
HM secured for allerad a Ss 


cents yd 
ore a EN, rg oFfine pe pen yh, 
EGAINE Box 92 Po ie. 
or 119 West 125th St., 








ment—Resinol, it restores beauty 
to the skin, by restoring perfect 
skin health. Promptly removes all 
facial and skin affections. Makes 
the skin soft, velvety and smooth. 
Fine for scalp and hair.~ Sold 
everywhere. Sample free. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL ©0, 
Baltimore, Md. 
U. 8. A. 







ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER 


We teach = subject 
hly and com- 

y mail, for only 

blest instructors. 

r book, **Struggles 

wih the World,”’ we send 
free. It shows you how, 
during your spare time, to 
become an Electrical En- 






















Sound Souk frase 


Squabs are raised in 1 spent, bring 
bw prices. ep market. Astonish- 
ing one. 

ds. Use your spare time profita- 
Small space and capital. Here 
is ‘something worth looking into. Facts 
given in our FREE BOOK, * How 
to Make Money With Squabs. bs.” 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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Rain or Snow 


















The new leather which 
is always bright, glossy, 


strong and soft, and can’? 
get hard. Rain or snow 


don’t affect it. When you 
to keep the stomach clean, brain ene ee 
clear and liver active. It cools Wolff Process Leather Co. 
the blood, cures heat + ge 
relieves constipation, aids He va 
tion. Lffervescent; <Agre 
Reliable. 
Used by American Physicians 
for nearly 60 years. 
50c. and $1.00. 


At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant it Co., New York. 


ork, 








For Saving 
MONEY! 


THE 
BURDICK 
CASH 
REGISTER 


BANK. 


Desirable in ever, 











home. Pennies, nickels or 
dimes are dropped in the same Sot, and the total 


automatically registered. Can ened only at 
pi Lo) ae to $10.00, when vente or returns to 
repeats. Loc ks and unlocks automatical- 
iy. 7 Steel construction throughout. Richly finished. 
nt prepaid ee ar 7 address in U. 8. for $2.50. 
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Toothache 
Instantly 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 
instantly, but it cleanses the cavity, arrests decay, 
and removes offensive odors caused by decay. It is 
easy to apply ; will not melt in the mouth; will not 
dry up—or spill ; in the bottle it will “is ‘for years ; stays 
where put; most economical—no waste. 


D E A T’s Toothache 


will stop the ache whether there's a au or ro 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothac 
wait uutil the tooth aches, get a ages of DE 
and keep itin the house. Used by leading dentists. Sold 
by responsible drengions, 5c ; or by mail on receipt of price. 
Be sure it's DEN Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns, 
bunions and warts—ldc at druggists; or we mail it. 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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HE New Companion Sewing Machine has 

a host of friends in every state and terri- 

tory. During the past ten years it has 

been faithfully tested and not found want- 

ing. From the standpoint of durability, 

beauty and efficiency, the New Companion has no 

superior. Each Machine i is fitted with Ball Bearings 

and other modern improvements, also a Full Set of 
Attachments, Needles, etc. 

Our little Descriptive Booklet shows how we 
are able to supply our subscribers with a Warranted, 
High-Grade Sewing Machine 
at a low price. We will gladly 
mail this Booklet to any ad- 
dress, and include with it 
samples of work done on 


the Machine. 


ss 


Read the Following 
Testimonials. 


If this proposition interests you, send us your name and address. 


I have om the New Companion Sewing Machine a 
fair trial an perfectly satisfied with the work. I would 
not exchange the sewing machine for any sold by the 
agents. In workmanship and finish also it is perfect.— 
Mrs. Jennie Allis, Alma, Mich. 


After a thorough test of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine No. 2 purchased nine months ago, I find I 4 
heartily recommend it. It has given entire satisfaction and 
is the simplest machine to operate I have ever seen.—Mrs. 


John T. Chapman, Lexington, Ky. Manchester, Ind. 
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These are similar to many hundreds of others we have received from delighted purchasers. We can 
save you a large sum of money if you are interested in the purchase of a new Sewing Machine. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from 
you arrived February Jith in perfect condition. I have 
given it a thorough trial and find it just as represented. It 
is the best and lightest-running machine I have ever used.— 
Mrs. T. C. Randall, Nevada City, Calif. 


We are highly pleased with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine purchased of you some months ago. It 
surpassed our expectation in beauty, and the tests it has had 
show it to be equal to the best.—Leotus Young, North 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Wainut. STYLE 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 


$$$$545465654656604 


be 


bo5 


gE a 


&p STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 
€ On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
D4 New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver either style Free for $3 extra. 
|e 
és PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. rH 
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XPERIMENTS WITH BURIED SEEDS.—The 

Department of Agriculture has undertaken 
a series of experiments intended to answer, if 
possible, the old question, ‘‘How long can seeds 
remain buried in the soil and still retain their 
power of germination?’’ Many extraordinary 
stories have been told of the prolongation of the 
vitality of seeds during many years, and even 
centuries, but very few actual experiments have 
hitherto been made. In 1901 Doctor Beal 
reported that he had found seeds which 
responded to germination tests after having 
been buried 20 years. The seeds buried by the 
Agricultural Department at the Arlington farm 
last December were packed with dry clay in 
porous clay pots, covered with saucers, and 
placed at various depths, from six inches to 
three and a half feet. There are 32 complete 
sets, in 3,584 pots, representing 109 species, 84 
genera and 34 families. Tests are to be made 
at the end of 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40 
and 50 years. 


AVAL Boat In AN ARMORY.—In addition 
to an eight-inch disappearing gun, firing 
a light projectile by compressed air, there 
is, in an armory of the National Guard in 
Brooklyn, a model of a ship’s cutter, carrying a 
crew of 10 men and a 
one-pounder gun, and 
running on concealed 
~ wheels, whichare driven 
SS S by means of a rope 
attached to the oars. A 
rudder-post is geared to a guiding wheel in 
the stern, so that, with oars swinging and men 
bending to their work, the boat glides about the 
armory floor, and looks, in partial darkness, as 
if it were genuinely afloat. The boat and the 
disappearing gun, together with the model of a 
fort, enable the regiment to practise many of 
the manceuvers of coast attack and defense as 
they are carried on in actual warfare. 
‘© Prorect THE CoRK - TREES.— The 
Italian government is awaking to the 
necessity of protecting what remains of its 
forests, and to replanting devastated areas. 
The most valuable tree is the cork-tree, which 
now abounds most in Sicily and Sardinia, the 
eork forests of Calabria having been almost 
wholly destroyed for charcoal. The present 
use of vast quantities of cork in the manufacture 
of linoleum and for ship-building emphasizes 
the importance of preserving and extending the 
cork forests. Spain also possesses great cork 
forests, and a few years ago the exportation of 
wine-bottle corks from that country amounted 
in value to $5,000,000. 
UTTERFLY FarRms.—The first ‘butterfly 
farm”’ is said to have been established only 
a year or two ago by the English entomologist, 
William Watkins, at Eastbourne, but already 
several similar farms have come into existence 
in Franee. The object is to rear rare genera of 
the Bombycidz, the silkworm family. They 
have, by erossing, obtained some new varieties, 
which are sought after by museums of natural 
history. They are also endeavoring to acclimate 
in France species of silkworms indigenous to 
other countries. The farms contain oaks, ailan- 
thus-trees, pines, plum-trees, castor-oil plants, 
and other plants the leaves of which serve as 
food for the caterpillars. Cocoons are hatched 
on branches protected by gauze, and, for 
the sake of uniform temperature, the insects are 
often kept in a room until after the first molt- 
ing, when they are placed on bushes in the 
open air, and protected from birds by coverings 
of muslin or tulle. 


NCREASED SENSITIVENESS OF THE BOLOo- 
METER.—In the Smithsonian report on 
scientific work for 1902 Professor Langley 
remarks that when the bolometer was invented, 


some 20 years ago, it was able to measure tem- | 


perature to about one one-hundred-thousandth 
of a degree. Since then the instrument and its 
adjuncts have been so far improved that tem- 
perature can now be measured to less than one 
one-hundred-millionth of a degree readily and 
with precision. a 

IGEONS IN THE GERMAN NAvy.—After 

a series of experiments with carrier-pigeons 
for conveying intelligence, the German naval 
authorities have decided to erect permanent 
pigeon stations on the coasts of the North and 
the Baltic seas. Every war-ship, except torpedo- 
boats, leaving Kiel or Wilhelmshaven will 
hereafter carry a consignment of pigeons, to be 
released at varying distances from the land 
stations. It is estimated that the birds have 
sufficient endurance to fly home over a distance 
of about 186 miles from land. 


AfTONISHING Variety tn Syow Crys- 
TALS.— Nature’s infinite variety is well 
illustrated in the collection of photographs of 
snow crystals made during the past 20 years by 
Mr. W. A. Bentley of Vermont. He has now 
more than 1,000 photographs of individual 
crystals, and among them no two are alike. 











GIVEN AWAY. 


A Beautiful Imported 5&-piece 


China Tea Set, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, o Clock, 
or Watch orris Chair, or e> adies' 
Desk, orC hiffonier, or Dining Table, and 
many other things too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our New 
Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking P: ‘ow. 
der, yf 5c. a Ib., or an assorted order of Teas and B. P. 
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CHANGE. 
QUIT COFFEE AND GOT WELL. 

A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“For two weeks at a time I have taken no food 
but skim milk, for solid food would ferment and 
cause such a pressure of gas and such distress 
that I could hardly breathe at times, also excruci- 
ating pain and heart palpitation, and all the time 
I was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a coffee- and tea- 
drinker, and for the past twenty years | have 
been trying different physicians, but could get 
only temporary relief. Then | read an article 
telling how some one had been cured by leaving 
off coffee and drinking Postum, and it seemed so 
pleasant just to read about good health, 1 decided 
to try Postum in place of coffee. 

“] made the change from coffee to Postum, and 
such a change there is in me that I don’t feel like 
the same person. We all found Postum delicious, 
and like it better than coffee. My health now is 
wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from coffee to 





Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain Premium. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey Street, New York. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 
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A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAF URS, and 













. bp " SUNS J 
Postum I got better, and now on < my woe 8 heyy te ne 
are gone. I am fleshy, my food assimilates, the “A ttle higher in price, per- 
pressure in the chest and palpitation are all gone, haps, than w ms! es substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” Removes ali 
my bowels are regular, have no more stomach - —s gar of perspiration. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere os mailed on re- 
trouble, and my headaches are gone. Remember, Ceipt of 2c. Get Me Fretted ys vo original). Sample 
I did not use medicines at all—just left off coffee Sree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NeEwARK, N 





and drank Postum steadily.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Send to the company for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest 


for 735 money prizes. 


~ suena Bath brush with Hollow 
Teeth—suction cups. Adjustable 
hand strap. Develops strength, 
creates no tite, promotes nu- 
trition soot est henerves, clears 
the skin and keeps alive the 
ambition to be well. VITA BRUSH 
with extension strap complete 
in neat sponge bag, #1,00, 
From dealers or by mail if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 


Flexipie Rubb Rubber Goods Co., 


, Conn. - | 
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Vacation days suggest a rifle to many who 
a the out-of-doors. 

A Remington No. 6 ‘“take-down” can 
be easily packed and proves accurate and 
safe. ‘“‘Remington guns stand the racket.” 

Catalogue mailed upon request. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS CO., 
Ilion, N.Y. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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Don’t forget that for an appetizing light luncheon nothing can be 
more acceptable than a bowl of rich milk and Yneeda Milk Biscuit 
—the biscuit that are made to be eaten with milk. No combination 
is richer in nourishment nor more pleasing to an appetite that needs 
to be humored. gc im the In-er-seal Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



































From the starting point back ‘in ‘isaz, when 

Bros. silver plated ware was first 

sold, there has been no reduction = the 
superior quality. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods were first made at atime when “quality counted.” The 
standard has ever been maintained—even increased, and 
to that has always been added the beauties of new designs that 
to skilled workmen. To-day the complete trade- 

847 Fen aoe Bros.” stands alike for quality and beauty, 

guiding mark for purchasers of “ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sad -«- leading dealers everywhere. Beautiful patterns are oe illus- 

in our catalogue H-99 sent free anywhere. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn., (mec a) 


and Beauty 
of Desiqn 



























TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 

give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 


we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay ratiroad/are to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 











Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 


steer. Electric brake. 
catalogue 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


Drop postal for 
Many more models and 




















UMMER 
PIMPLES 


Redness, Roughness 
and Irritations 





Prevented by Baths 
with 


ticu 
Deny e 


And light applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, purest and sweetest of 
emollients and greatest of skin 
cures. For inflammation, and clog- 
ging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads and oily skin, 
for summer irritations of the skin, 
such as rashes, eczemas, heat, per- 
spiration, bites and stings of insects, 
sunburn, tan and freckles, soreness 
and lameness, no other application 
is so soothing, cooling and healing 
as a bath with Cuticura Soap, fol- 
lowed by gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment, purest and 
sweetest of emollients and great- 
est of skin cures. 

fold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25¢., Oint- 
Ee Lo 
house 8q.; Peris. 5 Rue de la Paix; Boston, 137 Colum- 


Ave. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp. . Bole 
for ** Cuticura Skim Book.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

oney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 
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THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 


CHILD born with a nervous 
constitution is to be pitied or 
envied according as he has 
parents who do or do not know 
how to treat him. Character 
is made or marred, even more 
than we are wont to believe, 
by the training which the child 
receives, and the future of no 
child is more absolutely in 
the keeping of its father and 
mother than is that of the 
nervous child. By injudicious 
treatment such a child may be 

— — made to grow up a physical 
and moral wreck, at odds with all the world, 
while under wise management it may develop 
into one of the highest types of lovable man or 
woman—gentle, affectionate, sensitive, intellec- 
tual and dependable. 

The nervous child is often difficult to manage, 
especially if the mother is impatient with its 
despondency or its irritability. Scoldings only 
increase the tension of its nervous system and 
more severe punishment, which the phlegmatic 
child takes with scarce a whimper and to its 
betterment, is often cruel in the extreme. 

There are two types of nervous children—the 
active child, always on the go, inquisitive and 
acquisitive, but delicate as the mimosa leaf, 
shrinking back into itself at the first repulse or 
harsh word; and the pale, quiet, sensitive child, 
intelligent and thoughtful, but retiring. The child 
of the first type develops into the inventor, the 
active philanthropist, the promoter, the schemer, 
the adventurer, or the leader of criminals, accord- 
ing as his training has been wise or foolish. The 
child of the second type becomes the philosopher, 
the thinker, the man of letters, the poet, or the 
misanthrope, the sour recluse, and the plotter 
against society and government. 

One great mistake in training a nervous child is 
to try to strengthen the nerves by opposition. A 
nervous child must be guided, not driven ; if afraid 
of the dark it must not be forced to sleep in a 
closed room without a glimmer of light. It should 
not be laughed at for its natural timidity, but 
should be gently convinced by argument of the 
groundlessness of its fears. At the same time its 
physical constitution should receive careful atten- 
tion. Tonics, good, digestible food, an open-air 
life, avoidance of long hours of study, frequent 
changes of air and scene are all not only servicea- 
ble but, one might say, indispensable in the trans- 
formation of the child of nervous disposition into 
the well-poised man or woman. 
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AS PLUCKY AS A BOY. 


he ways and means by which a clever Maine 

girl earned money for her studies in art are 
briefly sketched in the New York Sun. One 
summer she worked with a comrade in an impro- 
vised laboratory, where the two made jellies; 
sweet pickles and preserves for sale. They made 
them out of fruit and berries which they picked 
themselves. After they got a start, they employed 
the neighborhood boys and girls to pick for them. 
The art student alone worked up enough trade to 
keep her at the art school in New York through 
the winter. 

The next summer, when she went home, she set 
up in the vegetable business and sold the proceeds 
of her garden patch to hotel and boarding-house 
keepers in the vicinity. Her truck farm paid well, 
but it involved much hard work and not very 
congenial going about. 

The next year the indefatigable girl thought of 
another plan for raising funds. She had secured 
a prize scholarship at the art school, but there 
were still many expenses to be met. Everybody 
who is familiar with the islands along the Maine 
coast knows how necessary the private ferry is to 
the convenience of the tourists and cottagers. 
Many of the small islands contain summer homes, 
or are occupied by camping parties, and visiting 
is constant. A man in the art student’s neigh- 
borhood owned such a ferry, which he had tired 
of tending. The girl persuaded him to sublet it 
to her. 

She ran the boat successfully all that vacation 
time, and made a most picturesque, as well as 
capable, ferrywoman in her short skirt, shirt- 
waist and sailor hat. Once it got out that her 
venture was for the sake of art and not for 
notoriety, many people quartered in the various 
summer colonies thereabout made it a point to 








patronize her ferry whenever possible on their 
outing excursions. Some formed the habit of | 
coming to the ferry merely to take a ride. The 
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toll she took that summer exceeded by a consid- 
erable sum the revenue from either jelly factory 
or truck farm. 

The girl has now attained a definite place in her 
New York career. Her work is decorative design. 
But she declares that if her eyes or hands or 
ideas give out, she intends to start another pas- 
senger ferry up among the Maine islands. 


* © 
LASSOING A BUFFALO. " 


he fare provided for steamboat crews on the 

Missouri River boats in early days was 
extremely plain and scanty. In the “History of 
Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River,” 
the author tells of a boat commanded by Captain 
LaBarge, the crew of which got very tired of their 
daily rations of salt pork and bread. As they got 
into the buffalo country, Captain LaBarge told 
them that they should have the first buffalo they 
saw, even if he had to lie to half a day to get it. 


Captain LaBarge had as first mate an excellent 
man named John Durack. He had been on the 
river before, but had never been engaged in a 
buffalo hunt, and the captain thought this a o 
opportunity to initiate him. en the at 
reached the vicinity of Handy’s Post four buffalo 
bulls were seen sw mming the river. 

“Man the yawl, John,” said Contain LaBarge. 
“TJ will go with you and we will have a buffalo 
before we get back.” 

The captain gave orders to the men on the boat 
to shoot the buffaloes, and he would- then lasso 
one of the wounded ones and drag it to the boat. 
He put Durack in the bow with a line while he 
took the rudder. 

The men on the steamboat fired and wounded 
two of the buffaloes. To get to them the boat had 
to pass close to the two uninjured ones, The 
captain supposed that Durack understood the 
program, but the mate was not familiar with the 
game they were hunting, and to LaBarge’s 
consternation slipped the noose over the head of 
one of the uninjured animals. Too late Captain 
LaBarge shouted to him not to do this; that he 
did not want to anchor to a live buffalo. 

“Oh,” replied Durack, “he’s as good as any.” 

The buffalo nope straight on in his course. The 
men backed their oars, but to no purpose; they 
could not stop him. Finally his feet touche 
bottom, and up the bank he went with the boat 
and its helpless crew after him. They might 
indeed have taken a boat ride over the bare 
prairie had not the stem of the yawl been wrenched 
entirely out of the boat, and carried off by the 
terrified animal. 

There stood the sorry crew, shipwrecked across 
the river from the steamboat, and with no buffalo! 
A whole day was consumed in getting back to the 
boat and in repairing the broken yawl. 
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MAIZIE’S ARTISTIC BENT. 


—— father was a poet, her mother a 
painter, and everybody said that Maizie was 
sure to be a genius; it was her fate by inheritance. 
No one predicted the direction in which she would 
eventually turn, but when she was eight her Aunt 
Mirabel was sure she would be a great singer. 
What her uncles thought is of no importance. 
They had little or no imagination. 


About the time that her aunt had _ settled 
Maizie’s career, Grandpapa Wilkie said he had 
hopes of the child. “She’ll turn out just like any- 
body,” he chuckled. “See ’f she don’t.” 

It seemed, that first summer night on the farm, 
as if grandpapa had struck the right note. There 
had been a wonderful sunset. aizie’s mother, 
with half-shut eyes, had compared it to Claude 
Lorraine’s paintings. Maizie’s father had looked 
lyrics, and the lay members of the family also 
expressed their delight in the scene. aizie 
looked depressed. 

“See her!” whispered Aunt Mirabel. “What 
“——— feeling in her face!” 

aizie’s parents looked, but it was the grand- 
father who spoke. 

*‘What’s wrong with you?’ he asked. 

“Nothing,” pouted Maizie, “only everybody’s so 
taken up with the sunset, and I wanted to see the 
pigs fed!” 
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EXOTICS IN THE KLONDIKE. 


by can the better realize what are luxuries 
of the table in the valley of the Yukon by 
reading Mrs. Sullivan’s book, “A Woman Who 
Went to Alaska.” It was on the way down the 
river from Dawson that her party came upon the 
first vegetable-gardens. 


The river banks were lined with canoes; many 
natives stood looking at us from the shore, and 
while stevedores handled the wood, many passen- 

ers visited the town. It was not long before 

ey. came back with handfuls of turnips, just 
pulled from the ground, which, had these been the 
most luscious fruit, could not have been eaten 
with more relish. 

I tried to buy one from a young man, but he had 
evidently been long away from such luxuries, for 
he refused to sell. Afterward his gallantry got 
the better of him, and he politely offered me one- 
half of the turnip, which I took with thanks. 

As my brother peeled the precious thing, I 
asked him how long it was since he had eaten one. 
“Two years,” he promptly replied. 

Knowing that he was especially fond of such 
things, I ate a small slice, and gave him the 
remainder. 
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OUT OF HIS JURISDICTION. 


ne day recently, says the Rochester Post- 

Express, a certain justice of the Supreme 
Court of that district invited a friend of his, a 
lawyer, to go sailing with him. 


The wind was brisk at the start and it soon 
freshened, and their little craft began to toss and 
roll in a manner that caused the lawyer much 
inward uneasiness. 

The judge. reading his friend’s plight in his 
ee ons, laid a kind hand on his shoulder, and 
said: 

“My dear fellow, can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes, your honor,” replied the lawyer, “1 wish 
you would overrule this motion.” 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


he playwright turned pale with excitement and 

a sudden rush of pride as he heard, from his 
position in the wings, the sound of stamping feet 
and roaring voices. 


“They are calling for the author!” he cried, 
feverishly. “What shall I do? Must I make a 
speech ?’ 

The manager, who had not only heard but seen 
the audience, took him by the elbow. 

“The best thing you can do,” he whispered, “is 
to slip out of the stage door and escape while 
there’s time.” 
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STAMP 


Rica, Turkey 
10c. 1 


fine mixed, 200 


diff. U.S.,26¢, Agts. wtd.,50%. 1908 L! 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. St. 


100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
unis, etc., and Album, 
. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 


ist FREE. 
Louis,Mo. 





TELEGRAPHY. 


The Philosophy and Practice 


of MORSE 
Telegraphy 


FREE. 


Ninety-six pages (regular price, 25c.) 
mailed free on application. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 


New York, 32 Cortlandt St. 


Chicago, 188 Fifth Avenue. 








PROVIDENCE, RB. 1 


famous school for boys and girls. 
business. Write for catalogue ai 
and plan of the school life. 
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The Gymnasium at 


Friends School 


Fine new building fitted with running track, swimming pool, 
lockers and all modern appliances. The latest addition to this 

Prepares for college and for 
ind learn the school’s history 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., 
Prin 


cipal. 
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10c. Just Out. 
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10c. 


The greatest Bubble 
Blower everinvented. 
It requires nodipping, 

lling pre 
from 1000 to 1500 
bles. From ten to fifty 

Bubbles can be in the 
air at one time. Can 
be carried inthe pock- 
et and always ready 
for use, giving a nev- 
er-ending source of 
innocent and health- 
ful amusement. Fills 
like a fountain pen. 





This Bubble Blower is a 
toy, 





Will be mailed to 
oy address u 
ceipt of 10 cts. 


e 


Address, 


CONTINUOUS BUBBLE BLOWER COMPANY, 
38 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Doctor 
Quick 


When an accident 
happens run. for the 
household bottle of 
Pond’s Extract. It’s the 
old family doctor— 
always ready — always 
sure, at any time of 
night. In deep cuts it 
stops the blood; in se- 
vere burns, from sun 
or fire, it takes out the 
inflammation; in bad 
bruises or sprains it 
prevents soreness and 
ain. A bottle of Pond’s 
xtract on the medicine 
shelf is like having a 
doctor in the house. 
Caution. — Ordinary 
witch-hazel is not the 
same as Pond’s Extract. 
Ponp’s ExTRACt is sold only in 


sealed bottles with buff wrap- 
per to prevent adulteration. 
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CREAM” WHEAT 


knows no seasons--: 
or special mealtimes. 

It makes not only: 
a dainty breakfast 
dish but a hundred- 
delicious desserts’ ~~ 
A bright cook become 
a magician with CREAM 
of WHEAT 
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